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DICK WHITTINGTON, 
THRICE LORD MAYOR @F LONDON. 


“Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did you see 
So fair a creature in your town before? 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adorned with beauty's grace, and virtue’s store” 
SpENSER 


Nor without some share of trepidation was Alder- 
man Fitzwarren received by his daughter, as he 
stalked grandly, and with severe looks, into the 
apartment to which Alice had flown after the dis- 
covery which had been made by her own heart of a 
tove which, she now knew, had long lain there con- 
cealed and unsuspected. 

If Geoffrey had but known the folly which his 
uncontrollable malignity had led him to commit, 
how far mere formidable than ever before they were 


he had rendered the obstacles which he must sur- 
mount, ere he could arrive at the accomplishment 
of the ambitious desires he so determinately fos- 
tered, he would not have felt quite so satisfied with 
himself as now he did, while chuckling over the 
mischief which he believed that he had wrought to 
the lovers, when, in fact, the blow so unskilfully 
dealt had recoiled, and injured most him by whom 
it had been directed. 

Master Geoffrey had awakened two young hearts 
to a right knowledge of feelings which before they 
had not understood, and so had aroused to watch- 
fulness those whom it was impossible he could 
subdue, save in their slumber. 

“ Alice, I have been too blind and too indulgent 
a father to you,” the mercer said. 

“ Indeed, no !” replied Alice ; “ for no daugktor 
ever loved parent more than I love you!” 

And Alice would have flown into her father’s 
arms, but he closed them against her, and folded 
them acrogs his breast. 
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Alice commenced to weep. 

“ You are a very cruel father; and I have a great 
mind to say that I will never love you any more, 
as long as ever I live,” she said, through her tears. 

Fitzwarren’s arms dropped quietly apart again. 
Those words, so childishly menacing, had never- 
theless sent a chill to his heart—for was uct Alice 
more tu him than his very life ? 

However: “ Nonsense, nonsense !” he muttered 
—meaning to express that Alice was talking very 
ridiculously, as no doubt she was ; but for all that 
her threat had not been heard unmoved. 

“It is Geoffrey Butler who has made you 60 very 
harsh and unjust to me,” Alice continued, still weep- 
ing, and so already almost convincing her father 
that she really was, as she believed herself to be, a 
very greatly persecuted little maiden. 

To his daughter’s accusation against his eldest 
apprentice, Master Fitzwarren answered : 

“ Geoffrey Butler is a very worthy young man.” 

“ Geoffrey Dutler is a very wicked young man,” 
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retorted Alice, no longer tearful, but grandly, and 
stamping her pie little feet, as was her wa, 
when angry and indignant. “ Yes, ve ‘ . 
horribly spiteful, shockingly malicious ; and I-am 
surprised, father, that you should listen to -him— 
that he should have power to turn your ‘heart 
against me,-who have always been to - yous@#e fond 
and so dutiful a child!” 

ice might with equal truth have added, “ and 
sagen ;” she did not, however, but burst into 
tears again, ae-she continued : 


“Poor mother would never have been harsh 
with me, even had I deservedthat she should seold 
me—certainly, I should have no need ‘to dread 
her rage and anger when -I had been -gpailiy of no 
fault.”’ 

Away in a moment went the stern whieh 
Hugh Fitzwarren had resolved he’d not relax until 
his daughter had unreservedly to the 
terms which he purposeiy bad come intendiag-to 


dictate. 

Alice had recalled the memory of her motker— 
of the wife whom Alderman Fitzwarren had so 
dearely loved—and so had Alice evoked for her aid 
the best and holiest feelings of a father’s heart— 
he drew his daughter to his bosom, his head drooped, 
resting upon hers, and father and child together 
wept, as oft before, for the wife and mother gone 


from them both for ever. 


grief that years will ne'er decay, 
Now yields to reason’s mild control; 
The tears no time can wipe away, 
Bring balm, not anguish, to the soul.” 


Father and daughter soon were calm again, and 
seated side by side, the little hand of Alice lying 
comfortably within the clasp of the mercer’s 
broad palm. 

““ My darling Alice,” Fitzwarren presently com- 
menced, ‘you are as yet no more than a mere 
child.” 

“Tam fifteen and a-half!” Alice interrupted, 
speaking very pompously, and sitting bolt upright 
upon her chair. 

‘““True!’’ said her father, smiling, “and area 
well-grown, and no doubt very pretty girl !’’ here 
Alice alsosmiled—a well satisfiedsmile, and gently 

ressed her father’s hand, ‘and until now, far 
rom me the wish to deny it, a good and dutiful 
girl!” 

“Thank you, dear father!’ Alice said, with 
another well-satisfied smile. 

“But you are not yet a woman, remember 
the mercer added. 

‘* But soon shall be!” his daughter cried ; “ for 
’tis but very few days, since you, y tol 
me so.” 

“ Yes, certainly !” stammered Fitzwarren, look- 
ing for the moment rather nonplussed ; “but,’’ he 
went on, “I had no thought that you—but I will 
come to the point without further cireumlecu- 
tion,” changing his tone and speaking and 
abruptly. ‘‘ What are your thoughts ef ‘young 
Dick Whittington ?” 

Alice had of course known that her father had 
come to speak to her of Whittington, had, es ele 
believed, fully prepared herself to hear without 
perturbation his name pronounced, and yet when 
it came, her heart leaped, and she herself almost 
bounded from her chair. 

Fitwarren afforded his daughter some little time 
to recover from a confusion which he could but 
observe, and which was to him a very unfavour- 
able omen for his wishes, and then repeated his 
question. 

“ He has been so long my only companion—my 
only playmate!” was the young gitl*s evasive 
reply. 

“Yes, yes; I can understand that ‘you should 
have a friendship for him, but——” 


the mercer interrupted by his 


Again was 
daughter. 

And now her father found himsslf questioned 
where he had expected an answer. 

‘Father, I'am very fond of Riohard—very fond, 
indeed! I know that now,” Aliee said, confi- 
dently ; “‘and as you have teldme that one day 
you would be compelled to resign me-in marriage 
to somebody or other, why should ‘it ‘mot be to 
Richard ?” 

Impatiently, the mercer instantly rose from his 
chair. 

“Of course, I do not mean yet awhile,” Alice 
resumed, talking very fast; ‘“‘ but when he is a 
man and I a woman; for I have been so long ac- 
customed to Richard—almost since I was a bab 
—that I could never bring my mind to part wit. 
him; so if you will only order us to be married 
some day or other, then we shall know we are not 
to be separated ever, and shall both of us be very, 


very happy.” 


| 


id | Riehard and I to be so long 


love and marriage ?’’ Fitzwarren 
and in really angry tones. 
‘*No,”’ replied Alice; “but I know ‘that he 


is indeed very fond ‘ef me. ‘You just atk him, 

father |" 

love “net bold, fitty"whom. makes 
Dlind? 

‘He*fiveth @anger’s dread @fttimes ont @f the lever's 
mind.” 


The-mercer was puzzled—what he say ? 
hewargue with a girl whem he confd not ho 
imspire with a semse Of the dignity which he 
thought became eres the daughter of an alder- 
‘man—how, With her innocent and unsophisticated 
notiens, con¥ince her that the daughter of awealthy 
could not be allowed to wed with his poor 
apprentice ? 

Fitewarren had no resource but to trust to time, 
which hefelt certain would enlighten Alive as "to 
the: duties whith would be expected ‘from her by 
her’fatherand ‘the world. His great comfortwas 
his daughter’s extreme youth, and his belief:that 
what he deemed the slight impression which had by 
Whittington been made upon her girlish heart, 
might soon be obliterated ; let but cease her asso- 
ciation with him of whom she now too tenderly 
thought, and when a little older. if she should then 
remember, she would feel ashamed of her first in- 
fatuation. 

So it was that the mercer now believed, but his 
confident expectations were not to be realised, for 
which, in after life, there was, perhaps, no one of 
all interested, who more than himself heartily re- 
joiced. 

“You must speak with young Whittington no 
more, on any pretence or subject,” Fitzwarren pe- 
remptorily said. ‘I shall endeavour to contrive | 
roof, you and he meet not again, and soon you will 
have forgotten him.” 

‘Oh, dear! what will become of poor Richard!” 
Alice sighed ; like her sex, always thinking more 
of the sorrow of one dear to her than of her 
own. 

Thought of Dick Whittington, or of what he 
might be made to suffer, troubled not the mercer, 
as he proved by saying: 

“*T desire, Alice, that you will remember only that 
young Whittington is my apprentice—a drudge 
whom from motives of what has proved mistaken 
charity, I first received within the walls of my 
house.” 

‘** But, for all that, father, he has a heart which 
can be made to suffer, and is as good as heis hand- 
some. It was wrong of you, father, to permit 

constant 


-and ‘to grow so fond of each other, if you intended 
one day so radély, and for ever, to #eunder 
as.”’ 


Fitzwarren ‘was for he knew not what'to 
reply. Children will sometimes say very puzzlin 
things to their parents—the mercer’s we yore. 
mind was quite unready with an answer to the 
— reproaehes of his daughter’s wounded 

eart. 

“And then you kwow, father,” Alice presently 
‘resumed, and flattering hergelf that her very power- 
‘fal arguments could not fail*to convince him that 
hewas, in this, acting most unjaétly—‘‘ You know, 
father, you are only an alderman, and Richard's 
father was a Knight;.and if Richard himself has 

no money, neither have I; ‘but youwhave often told 
me, father, that Iam'to be'the heiress of all your 
wealth so I will give ‘half of it to Richard, and 


avon't he, father P’ 
‘won’t he, father ?”’ y and as 
if she had arranged the affair in’a manwer which 
could but be #atisfactory to all comeerncd at 
this "present ‘moment looked iprétty 
warren. 
Thoroughly edaated in ‘this ‘wordy war, the 


mercer @tayed longer “more 
an ‘himeelf ‘with ‘his 
quitted the'toom. 

Master Hugh Fitzwarren'felt that he ball 

ad but re re is 
might have "been~: her 
years, and haat asa 
that against Which wiioule have been ‘the 
most effective weapon. 

So reasoned the aietman ; but he was entirely 
wrong in his premises, ‘for neither by ridicule, nor 
by coercion, by no aaammer of dealing with her, in 
short, would the mercer have sueeseded in oblite- 
rating from his dau heatt the love which, 
by slow degrees, ad been gathering there, until it 
had, at last, attained to a strength which only 
opposition to its desires would have power to 
increase. 


. Richard Whittingtonwas her father’s apprentice, 


tof 


that so long as he, perforce, remains beneath this | 


Ane 


hits every 
Bu 


“Has Whittington dared to — to you of | mance, which added mightily, so thought tt 
emantied now, | Alice, to th “4 d 


e charm of a love in which she now 
, and for whieh, if were, 
éeendure any “mount of persecution ; hope 
%he conflict a conqueror, but was 
She-was very Cevtain that Richard loved her 
dearly, and would be true to her till@eith, so what 
she: forall the-rest 


Love f¥the blossonmr whete there tiews, 
Every ting that lives ovgtows ;] 
Love doth make the heavens to neve, 
And the gun doth 


must continaenowas thought 
the mercer, and thaperplexity before him 
and at the mistake whieh, in @pposing the loves oj 
this boy and girl, he had, at starting, committed. 
But he must proceed now as he chosen to 

gin ; so his next step*was to forbid Richard all 
fa éemmunion with his young mistress. He 
‘was no! er to accompany her to church as so 
dong he been erage to do; was to avoid 
her presence for all time ; was never again to speak 
with her ; was to obey no one of her wishes; and, 
even if addressed by her was, under pain of his 
master’s still greater displeasure, to give no an- 
swer. 

And having, darkly frowning, said all this, he 
turned his back on poor Dick Whittington, to smile 
on Master Geoffrey, and to delight that worthy 
ir gentleman with encouraging and approving 
words. 

A pretty home had the mercer now made for 
himself. 

Alice, no longer the blithe and happy girl, whose 
constant, merry laugh had penetrated like the sun 
in summer time to every crevice of his house, car 
rying with it warmthand gladness to his heart, was 
now still and sad—dreary and gloomy now, where, 
before, all had been so bright and joyous. No 
longer did Alice listen for her father’s step and fly 
to meet him, and to throw her arms around his 
neck ; or, if she did listen for his approach it was, 
that she might avoid him. 

Fitzwarren was constantly telling himself that 
he must show no signs of weakness, and so was led 
to affect far greater anger with his Alice than he 
really felt, and so, every day, father and daughter 
were gradually and gradually growing more and 


, | more estranged. 


A miserable man, indeed, was now Master Hugh 
Fitzwarren, alderman and mercer. 

He had thought of placing Whittington in some 
other house, that this mischief-making apprentice 
might, with another master, fill out the time that 

t he had to serve; but then the mercer remem- 
; that poor Dick had, in reality, in no way 
hmerited to be so banished; he was honest, indus- 

trious, and, to the utmost demanded of him, 
Obedient. If Alice had taken it into hcr silly 
head to love the boy, he was not to blame for 


So much the mereer'was forced to acknowledge 
to himself. 

But, that which most of all, was the cause that 
Dick still remained ‘an inmate of the mercer’s 
house, was the fear ‘Which the alderman enter- 
tained, lest it should‘ become known to the world 
that his daughter had degraded herself by con- 
descending to fix her girlish-love upon her father’s 
appreritice ; ‘that fact, published, would 

utter annihilation, ‘the mercer believed, to all 
his aldermanic 


; and so, Richard’s unwel- 
come presence be endured. 
what of peor Richard, throughout all 


For more than ‘twelve months—each one of 
which appeared ‘to ‘Him ‘a year—Whittington en- 
dared urcem ‘his master’s frowns—his 
constant and ‘most ‘unjust reproofs for faults 

mar, to tyrannies—the 
of Butler, who had 
at last falien on what he considered very pleasant 
days ; for how should such things fret ome, ‘whose 
‘whole thoughts ‘were absorbed ‘hy a ‘love which 
‘filled every corner of his mind and'‘heatta hope- 
less passion~ees ‘then it ‘seemed to ‘htim—which 
‘his .young life—would‘erush out 
ion; and would render wretched all 
féw-or many, which yet lay be- 


t—worst 6f'all—he felt, and knew, that Alice 
loved tiim, and was made, as cruelly as was he, to 
suffer for her love ; else, why for so long a time 
were they forbidden to meet. It was no compassion 
for him ; it was not that his hopeless passion might 
not be fed, and so his sufferings increased, 

he was not permitted again to look on Alice. 
No. What mattered his feelings—his tortures—to 
Master Hugh Fitzwarren? Was he, an alderman, to 
humble himself with pity for an apprentice—a come 


but he was of honourable birth; and there was ro- 


mon drudge ? 
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No; it was to poor young Dick at once a-pride 
and torture to feel so well assured that Alice loved 
him—a pride, for Alice was, of course, in his eyes, 
peerleas—for goodness and for beauty—queen of all 
the world; and a torture, because the conviction 
that she was made to suffer for the*love which she 
had deigned to shower upon him, was worse for 
him to bear than all which he, in his own person 
was called on so constantly to endure. 

A determination to fly from his apprenticeship, 
at length came to Whittington. Long had he me- 
ditated on the matter, and wasat last resolved ; yes, 
he would fly—would quit again—perhaps for ever, 
that London to which he had journeyed so full of 
hope, and to which he must now say farewell, 80, 
overburthened with despair, and with all the charm- 
ing dreams of love and fortune which he had 
cherished, irrevocably destroyed, entirely annihi- 
lated. 

He had no fear that his master would pursue, and 
cause him to be punished; he believed that the 
mercer would be only too glad so to be rid of one 
whose sad fate it had been to cause estrangement 
between a father and his child. 

He gone, they, at least, would be restored to their 
old feelings towards each other; the miseries of his 
darling Alice would cease; soon would she forget 
her girlish passion for her boy lover, and soon again 
be happy as of yore. 

It was not without a pang that poor Dick thought 
thus; that for Alice to be happy once again, it would 
be necessary that he himself should be forgotten— 
forgotten by her whom it was impossible he ever 
could forget. 


“Thou wilt try to forget me, I know nothing surer, 
Nor tax I thy memory to dwell on the past; 
Yet when th: u hast done ao, far brighter and purer, 
The fiame of my bosom will burn to the last.” 


But he was ready to devote himself; he would not 
place the happiness of Alice and his own sufferings 
in the balance. While he remained, happiness 
would not be permitted to her, and so, he would fly 
from her, and for ever. 

But, ere quitting, he would behold her once again ; 
on that he was determined—a last look on her on 
whom he doated, that her sweet, innocent features 
might be more vividly than even now they were 
imprinted on a heart from which her charming 
image would never become obliterated. 

Whittington watched his opportunity, and stole, 
while the mercer was absent from his house for an 
hour or two, to the apartment where in past times 
he had always been so welcome a visitant, and in 
which he now felt assured he should again find his 
former playmate. 

Nor was he mistaken. Having tapped gently at 
the door of her apartment, it was her voice which 
bade him enter. 

Trembling in every limb, he glided now into 
that room into which formerly he had so often and 
gleefully bounded—light and careless was then his 
heart, heavy and full of hopeless sorrow was it 
now. 

He found Alice seated, her back towards the door 
by which he had entered. 

Without turning, “ What is it ?” she said, be- 
lieving that she was addressing one of the domes- 
tics. 

Softly as had spoken Alice, her voice resounded 
on the heart of her young adorer, causing it to 
vibrate with an almost overpowering thrill of 
mingled agony and joy—joy that he had once more 
listened to her sweet voice, and agony that with the 
few, brief moments now hurrying on to rejoin the 
already mighty past, would go all hope that he 
could ever hear it more. 

“ Miss Alice!” faltered Whittington. 

Alice turned then! 

She started from her chair, and, exclaiming, 
“Richard!” was hurrying towards him; and then, 
as if remembering how different now they were to 
each other than in the days gone past, stopped 
suddenly, and in great confusion shrank back again 
even further than she had before advanced. 

And Whittington was as though he had been 
——- to the spot on which he then was stand- 

g- 
They stood, for some moments, both of them, 
pale and trembling, the heart of each palpitating 
almost to suffocation, their breathings short, fast, 
and painful, and the eyes of each of them fixed with 
an amazed expression on the other. 

For something more than a year had they been 
forbidden to look upon each other; and now that 
they again had met, they both of them gazed 
niger ag on the change which had been wrought 


Surely they were no longer boy and girl ! 

Each had pictured the other as last they had 
been seen ; but what was the reality? Alice was 
now, decidedly, 8 young woman, and a very pretty 
and charming young lady, too, with a mow grave 
expression of face beyond her years, and with a 
full and well-developed figare. 

And Whittington had profited by the time which 
had elapsed since their last meeting, was certainly 
no longer a mere boy, but had grown into a tall 
and graceful young man, than whom al] London 
city would vainly strive to find another half so 
handsome. 

It must be understood, we have but been, just 
now, recording the thoughts which, rapidly as only 
thought can come to us, had flashed upon these 
lovers in the few moments they had stood and 
fixedly gazed upon each other. 

Alice was the first partially to recover voice. 

“Richard, why are you here?” she began in 
tremulous tones. “ My father, as you know——” 

She could proceed no further. 

“ T go now from your father’s house, Alice, never 
to return !” exclaimed Richard. 

“No, no!” hoarsely whispered Alice. 

“It must be so—it must beso! For your sake, 
Alice—for your comfort—which I would die rather 
than for another day destroy |” 

“ Hark !—my father!” Alice faintly and in terror 
cried. 

Her ear, well accustomed to the sound, had heard 
his approaching step. 

Young Whittington seized the passive hand of 
Alice, and raised it to his lips, then fled, seemingly 
distracted, from the room, and dashed down the 
stairs, and past Fitzwarren, who was then ascending 
them, and wildly forth into the street, and on, he 
knew not, cared not, whither. 

“They have dared to disobey me!” was the 
mercer’s indignant thought, as Whittington had 
brushed so rudely past him— dearly, should Dick, 
the apprentice, repent such hitherto-unheard-of au- 
dacity—but first he would deal with the daughter, 
who had dared to defy her too indulgent father. 

He strode into his daughter's room, a powerful 
rebuke upon the very tip of his tongue, but he was 
not to utter it, nor then, nor ever. Angrily he ad- 
vanced towards Alice, who had sunk into a chair, 
her face partly averted, as if in fear of her father, 
whom she had known to be approaching. Fitz- 
warren grasped almost fiercely his daughter’s arm, 
and then, the words of harsh rebuke, which he had 
been about to utter, stuck fast in his throat, for he 
saw that Alice had fainted, and he stood, like a 
criminal, trembling before her now inanimate 
form. 

The immediate neighbourhood of the Cheape, in 
which was his master’s shop, was all of London, 
which Whittington, during his residence theie- 
in, had been furnished with opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted, so that, now, when he had fled 
the mercer’s house, all he could do was to pur- 
sue street after street, in any direction, until he 
should find him-elf beyond the confines of the great 
city. 

Chance directed his steps to the road which con- 
ducted towards Highgate —at that time of day a 
straggling village of not a dozen houses. 

Having come to the foot of Highgate Hill, 
Richard Whittington sat himself down beneath a 
cross, which then, and long after, was standing on 
the spot where first he rested, after his flight from 
that city which had so cruelly deceived the hopes he 
had believed would there be realized. 

Little thought he how near fruition were all, and 
more, for more than all of even the wildest hopes 
which now, he had so desperately abandoned as 
impossible chimeras. Richard Whittington sat 
himself down beneath that cross, to rest, reflect 
upon the unhappy past, and to shape out, if that 
were possible to him, some plan of life for his most 
dreary future. But, in truth, he cared little now 
what became of him, nor what way of life he followed 
—pursue what path he would, it could but take him 
further from Alice. And all hope of ever possessing 
her lost to him, what cared he for all the rest? what 
cared he now for the fortune to which, awhile since, 
he had so confidently expected to attain, since the 
one most precious treasure that he coveted, never 
ary belong to him; what, now, was even life to 
him 

That Alice might be happy, was his most ardent 
prayer; that she would soon forget him, though 
never by him to be forgotten, he could not doubt ; 
and heavy was the sigh he breathed, very bitter 
were the tears he shed. He would become a sailor 
—it was only so he could fly from the land of his 
birth, now grown so hateful to him. 
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But night would be soon upon him, he would 
ascend Highgate Ifill, and there repose until the 
morning. 

Oh, how far more wretched now hig lot, thas 
when almost a child, he had quitted his brother's 
house, and cast himself upon the mercy of a world, 
which had proved to him so merciless—the glad 
anticipations, the courageous hopes, which then were 
with him, had now, and for ever, forsaken him. 


He sank upon his knees at the foot of that cross, — 


and prayed to heaven for that pity, which was by man 
denied to him, and, bowing his face upon his 
hands, entreated that Providence would guide him 
in the way that he should go. As so he knelt 
and prayed ailently and tearfully, the bells of Bow 
Church, brought to him on the gentle breeze, 
sounded joyously in his ear; now faint, now louder 
growing as the wind lulled, or rising again, bore to 
him their bold and cheering peal. 

Whittin listened—it was perhaps the last 
‘time he should hear those bells, whose tones, then 
so often heard by all who dwelt within the Cheape, 
had grown familiar to him. 

“Ding, dong—ding, dong—ding, dong "—came 
very faintly ; then, with a loud swell, “ Ding, dong 
—ding, dong—ding, doug”—and young Dick fell 
into an absent, dreamy state; pondering on the 
wreck of all his hopes, thinking of the fortune he 
had felt so certain he would achieve, but which now 
he never could obtain; and as he reflected on all 
this, the “ Ding, dong—ding, dong,” of Bow Church 
Bells, seemed to Dick as though suddenly shaped 
into something more than unmeaning sounds, and 


that those bells were now pealing forth encouragingly. 


‘the words: 


“Turn again Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London” 


Onur hero listened and listened—he could not be 
mistaken—again and again—“ Turn again Whit- 
tington, thrice Lord Mayor of London ”—and only 
that, said over and over again Bow Church bells. 
Whittington was consoled and happy—he had 
asked of heaven to direct his steps, and thus was 
pointed out to him the way which he must follow 
—fortune, honours—and more than all, pretty Alice 
would yet be his. And back to Londen and the 
mercer’s shop he flew, far more cheerfully, and 
with far greater speed than he so short a time before 
had quitted both. 

It was late at night, the curfew had long since 
rang, and all within the mercer’s house were 
sleeping, or should have been, when Whittington 
found himself once more in the Cheape, and near 
the home to which he had not thought, when lately 
leaving it, so quickly to return. 

He sat down upon the mercer’s door-step, as 
years before we know that he had done, and dozed 
and dreamed away the night, * Turn again Wh‘i- 
tington, thrice Lord Mayor of London,” following 
him to his fitful sluambers. 

When the morning at last came, and the mercer, 
as Whittington well knew, was stirring, he mus- 
tered all his courage and re-entered the shop. It was 
a bold venture; Fitswarren’s wrath against him 
would now be more terrible than ever, but buzzing 
in his ears wasstill, “ Turn again, Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London,” and nothing now should 
have power to daunt him. 

Notwithstanding all his resolution, it was with no 
small trepriation that he placed himself in the way 
of Master Fity warren, and meekly, and with bowed 
head, awaited tha: outburst of rage, which was not 
to fall upon his head. 

Not one word did Alderman Fitzwarren utter; 
but taking young Dick’s hand, his own slightly 
trembling, he led his youngest apprentice up the 
wide, oaken staircase, into an apartment of the first 
story, and there leaving Whittington, himse¥ re- 
tired, clesing carefully the door behind him. 

Dick Whittington, as a matter of course, mar- 
velled what could mean this strange proceeding; 
was growing more and more nervous every instant ; 
but greatly increased was his perplexity, his won- 
derment, when, presently, the door of the room in 
which by the mercer he had been left, was again 
thrown open, and Alice appeared before him, and 
with a joyful cry flew straightway into his arms, 
nothing loath to receive her and to hold her fast. 

He had never dreamed before, or surely he was 
dreaming now, was Richard Whittingtons most 
decided conviction. 

His daughter's heartrending grief, her positive 
despair, when Richard had, as she so naturally be- 
lieved, for ever quitted her, had entirely broken 
down the pride which the mercer’s great affection 
for his daughter, and his reluctance to doom her to 
that constant misery which one word from him 
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would change to brightest joy, had already most 
powerfully shaken, and so, he at once yielded, and 
most entirely ; was again, as he before had been, her 
too fond and indulgent father, and promised his 
sweet Alice, that if she would control her grief, her 
lover should be sought, and would be, he had not 
the slightest doubt, most easily found again; and 
chen, when they had both arrived at fitting age, 
and if his young apprentice should still be loved by 
her, Alice should become his wife. 

“It was a hard trial for him,” the mercer said ; 
“ he had cherished other, and far higher views for 
his only child, but her happiness before all; not 
only because she was so very dear to him, but also, 
Lecause be had promised to his poor wife, that if he 
could prevent it, no touch of sorrow should ever 
reach the child doomed so early to be motherless.” 

Now at the very summit, almost, of earthly hap- 
piness were Dick Whittington aud his pretty Alice. 
Tranquil and well-contented with himsclf was 
Tlugh Fitzwarren, now that he beheld that joy 
had been produced by that word which he had 
dreaded so to speak; and terrible was the rage of 
Geoffrey Butler, when he came to the knowledge of 
that which was utter annihilation of all those am- 
bitious hopes with which, till this moment, his Lad 
heart had been filled. 

“ Dick Whittington was thought by most a comely 
lad,” Geoffrey said to himself, and resolved that Alice 
should not long have such great reason to be proud 
of her intended bridegroom as now she boasted. 

In those days the City ‘prentices banded to- 
gether, and an offence to one was avenged by 
many; he who had offended finding it always very 
difficult to avoid being waylaid and _ heartily 
cudgelled. 

On one particular evening of each week, Whit- 
tington was constantly sent on certain important 
business, to a merchant of Ludgate, with whom 
Hugh Fitzwarren dealt very largely. 

Some seven or eight of the many “City 'pren- 
tices,” having been assured by Geoffrey Butler that 
he had been most shamefully wronged by Dick 
Whittington, consented to lurk in the alleys and 

‘passages which that unsuspecting youth must pass, 
in the dark night, on his way to Ludgate, and to 
cudgel him till not a rib remained sound about his 
body. 

Whittington had held himself aloof from all 
cabals—had avoided these turbulent apprentices, 
and so was known to none of them, except only 
one, of whom we will presently speak; and so it 
was arranged that Geoffrey himself, taking no part 
in the attacks, as may be easily surmised, was to 
conceal himself, and as Dick Whittington ap- 
proached towards where the others would lay hid- 
den, was to imitate the hoot of an owl, and then 
these brave apprentices would know their proper 
victim had arrived, and would do fit execution on 
him. 

But it so happencd that one of these apprentices, 
the only one who was at all acquainted with Dick 
Whittington, had received many little favours at 
our hero’s hands—exceeding good, and vastly ge- 
nerous through all bis life was Richard Whitting- 
ton—and now had arrived the time to prove his 
gratitude to bis kind, young fricud. 

This grateful apprentice hurried to Whittington, 
and assured him, in a very significant manner, but 
without stating precisely for what cause, that it 
would be much better for him that he should not, 
on that particular evening, venture towards Lud- 
gate, aud that it would be very advisable that Mas- 
ter Geuffrey Butler should, on that occasion, per- 
form that which was young Whittington’s usual 

-errand. 

Dick Whittington, accepting his friend’s advice, 
which he felt certain was not idly given, asked of 
the mercer that Geoffrey Butler might for that 
evening be his deputy to Ludgate, and of course, 
his request was not now refused, the more especially 
as pretty Alice warmly aided her lover in the 
favour he was soliciting. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


City Sworpvs.—There are four swords belonging to 
the citizens of London.—1. The Sword of State, borne 
before the Lord Mayor, as the emblem of his civic 
authority. This is the sword which is surrendered to 
the Sovereign at Temple Bar, when she comes within 
the City of London.—2. Another is called the Pearl 
Sword, from the nature of its ornaments, and is carried 
before the Lord Mayor on all occasions of ceremony or 
festivity —3. Thethird is asword placed at the Central 
Criminal Court, above the Lord Mayor's chair.—4. 
The fourth is a black sword, to be used in Lent, and on 
days of publie fasts, and on the death of any of the 
Royal Family. 


HOW I HAD MY FORTUNE TOLD. 
BY EDWIN RICIIARDS. 


I HAD been rambling, on a lovely morning in the 
month of May, among the green lanes of Surrey, with 
their bosky dells, their odorous hedges all alive with 
snowy hawthorn-buds, coming, ever and anon, into 
little villages, and then passing through copse and 
woodland, when, emerging out of a leafy coppice, the 
sounds of a merry fife, and the laughter of a number 
of young peasant boys and little maidens, met my 
ears; and presently I was on the skirt of a pretty 
village green, with its “pound,” and ‘ stocks,” and 
velvet sward, and a little maypole, built in front of a 
rampant “ Red Lion,” swinging before an old-fashioned 
rambling old tavern—some hundred yards across the 
pond, all alive with ducks and gabbling geese; and 
the scene was as perfect a pastoral—as lovely, and as 
thoroughly English, as anything I ever came by chance 
across in the course of my life. 

All at once, while I was leaning on my stout stick, 
and glancing at my dusty shoes, and then across the 
green, ‘all pied with daisies,” to the merry throng at 
the may-pole, and listened to the laughter of the young 
ones, and the shrill but rejoicing ‘* morris ” of the flute, 
a voice by my side startled me with its deep, rich, con- 
tralto tones, saying, ‘‘ Cross but the gipsy’s hand with 
a piece of silver, my pretty gentleman, and have your 
fortune told!” 

I turned, ana looked upon a face whose fascination 
took away my breath. I have ever been sensible to 
facial beauty, and had seen many a pretty face in my 
rambles, both British” and foreign "—* home- 
growth and colonial "—but not so attractive, go sturi- 
ling as this. 

This hue was of a dusky olive, in which the rich 
blood mantled as in rapid pulses. The eyes were large 
and lambent, deep and dark, and flashing like wells of 
light out of brown, fathomless depths. The lips were 
full, ruddy, and of moist, vermeil hue, which is not to 
be discovered in painting, unless Morland may hove 
hit their warmth of tone. 

The hair was black and glossy, stealing in long, 
sinuous curls beneath a white coif, covered by a broad- 
leafed buckle hat, and, with the red cloak and the 
russet bodice, there stood before me the loveliest ideal 
of a gipsy of eighteen the eye of reality ever rested 
upon. 

** Let me tell your fortune, my pretty gentleman ?” 

But now came a procession of at least a score of 
gipsies—male and female, old and young, sturdy man- 
hood, rich, mature matronhood, infancy, in its donkey 
panniers, and old age, in its light car—all going, as I 
guessed, to a neighbouring fair; and their lips were full 
of furtive mirth, as the gipsy halted, and held me still 
by the witchery of her glorious eye. 

On they passed along the winding road and we were 
still together. For a time I gazed dreamily after them, 
and then full on her. The eyes had ceased to be bold 
—they dropped before mine. 

“Your fortune, my pretty gentleman ?” still echoed 
in my ears. 

I was a handsome fellow enough—-so my sisters 
eaid. I was a strapping youth—five foot ten in my 
stockings—could pull, and fence, and wrestle, and had 
carried a ‘*‘ double first "—so she might not have been 
so much mistaken in her “ pretty gentleman,” after 
all. 

One man—a strong-built carle, a six-footer, at least, 
having in his arms a splendid game-cock, going to 
make a main, I doubted not—turned upon me with 
something evil in his glance, in which I read a passion 


that, in the unknown nature of the gipsy, I had never | 


dreamed of before. He spoke to her in a voice hal 
of command, half of entreaty. 

“Prance it, Judith, after the Roms and Juwas,” he 
said, in Romany dialect. ‘*The Busnee blood is cold, 
and his cly smaller than his hand, and less to hold.” 

I did not understand his jargon, save that it was 
something deprecatory. The gipsy moved not; her 
smile, her exquisite face, was yet bent full upon mine. 
Jealous !—jealous of me! I don’t know to this hour 
what stirred my blood; but I never felt such a thrill 
of exultation as I felt at that moment. 

I took out a piece of silver, and, giving it to her, 
held out my hand. 

“ Speak it, Judith,” I said. “ Read me my future, 
for it is very dark to me, and I would know it.” 

She followed the lines of life and death, doom and 
fate. Her look grew grave, and she lingered over her 
task with a certain troubled aspect which interested 
me. 

“ Strange!” she murmured; “ for I see myself mixed 
in this tangle of destiny. There is trouble—there is 
peril—there is much of evil menace; and yet, stranger, 
I see it writ here, ay, as plain as the stars are written 
down in the sky, that the Romany girl will meet the 
Busnee again, and help him iu the moment when life, 
and fate, and all his future are quivering in the 
balance !” 

“So be it, Judith,” I murmured ; ‘so be it! Come 
what may, only let me meet with thee again!” 

“T see trouble, and reverses, and sorrow, like to 


heart break; I see clouds and darkness, billows and 
tropic storms, and a far land; I seea new home, the 
dawn of another day; and yet, Oh! master of the seal 
and reader of the dark secret, I see myself there— 
there!” 

* Where, Judifh—where ?” I cried, impatiently. 

** Hush!” she said; ‘I may say no more! ‘hey 
call me! Hope, work, and wait! The years are as 
full of promise as the fields which ripen for the harvest, 
and Time is full of revelations; but it is not the 
Zingari that can read it! Farewell—farewell!” and 
lifting my hand as if in homage to her lips, she bounded 
off like a doe, and left me amazed, troubled, enrap- 
tured. Did I read her half-hidden revelation truly ? 
We shall see. 

A weck after I was in a gallant vessel, crossing the 
wide, wide scas,—sceking for a home and sources of 
living — here exhausted aud hopeless—in Australia. 

A year after, I was in the heart of far Australian 
wilds, working like a peasant, toiling like a slave; but 
my heart was light—hope was before me—success 
certain. 

At home all had been loss, decay, ruin—my father 
dead, my mother and sisters portionless. Fate pointed 
out to me that there, yonder, beyond the heaving 
ocean, my new world now lay. It was dawning upon 
me at last. 

Then came reverses, iliness, sickness next to death. 
I was all but ruined—weii-nigh dead. One day a 
haggard bushranger came crawling to my door. I 
sheltered, fed, protected him, and I at last recognised 
the gipsy whose look once menaced me. He was of 
the Cooper family, and had been transported for sheep 
stealing. He became my slave, my faithful right hand 
—true as steel to me. I saved, protected him. He 
would never leave me more. “Judith will come!” 
he said, significantly. 

“But Judith—where was Judith?” my yearning 
heart cried. ‘ Patience, patience!’ I said. ‘* We shall 
meet ; it is decreed we shall meet!” And at last, at 
last we did meet; but how? 

I was at Port Philip once, seeking for some labourers 
to hire, for my farm had increased, my stores multi- 
plied, and I required more men to aid me. A vessel 
had lately landed there a remnant of emigrants, who, 
stricken down by plague, lay helpless on the beach, in 
canvas tents, and praying for death, from the tardy 
help the frightened people dared scarcely bring them. 

Tottering to meet me came a wan, worn figure, 
with the rich olive of her wasted face almost faded, 
but the eyes were like glowing opals. I knew her at 
once, 

“Judith! Judith!” I cried aloud. 

“It is he—it is he!” she half shrieked, and fainted 
in my arms. 

I did not tarry long at Port Philip, but hastened 
my return. 

Judith the magnificent, the matchless, has been my 
wife, the mother uf my children,—a finer, nobler race 
eyes never looked upon. She has been mine—mine 
own—my beloved—my devoted for years passed now ; 
and truly did she say our horoscopes were equal, our 
‘** houses” one, our destinies intertwined. 

Those sc dear to me, whom I left in old England, 
have long had a home here with me; and while we 
have cattle on a thousand hills, I am a master, 8 
prince, a monarch in the rich benignant wilds that 
have been pastures, fields, vineyards, gardens,—all 
mine, and theirs to inherit after me. 

“ That's how I had my fortune told,” says my friend 
in a letter to me ten years ago; and this is how I have 


sketched it for the readers of Bow BELLS. ne 


Time is the most paradoxical of all things; the past 
is gone, the future is not come, and the present be- 
comes the past while we attempt to define it. 


tradesman of Paris lost in 
the street his license to trade, in which was folded up 
a bank-note of one hundred francs. A few hours after, 
he received by the post a letter enclosing the license, 
and stating that the writer, who had found it, being 
in distress, had, after a sharp struggle with his con- 
science, resolved not to appropriate the note it con- 
tained, but to borrow it fora time, in the hope of being 
able to ameliorate his position. ‘‘ When,” added the 
writer, ‘I ghall have attained my object, I will send 
you back your money, with my excuses and my 
sincere thanks, and you will have the satisfaction 
of having rendered service to a conscientious man 


WASHINGTON AS A Mason. —In Lossing’s “ Pictorial 
Field Book of the American Revolution,” we fird the 
following interesting masonic item :—The Americans 
were encamped in log huts at Morristown, aad Wash- 
ington’s head-quarters were at the old Freeman Tavern, 
which stood on the north of the village green. In the 
Morris Hotel, a building then used as a commissary 
store-house, the chief oiten participated in the rites of 
Freemasonry, in @ room over the bar, which was re- 
served for a ball-room and the meetings of the Masonio 
Lodge. There he conferred the degrees of the Order 
upon his companions-'n-arms, and his warm attachment 
v the institution Jasted until 7.is death. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT, CORNWALL. 


Tue history of this celebrated mount and castle is as 
wild and romantic as it is wild and picturesquely 
situate. As every important fact in connexion 
with i has been so carefully gathered in “ Black's 
Guide to Cornwall,” we shall extract such portions as 
may best please our readers. 

The legend was that, a mighty forest originally en- 
closed it,—*‘a very thick wood, distant from the ocean 
six miles, affording the safest shelter possible to wild 
beasts.” To this wild umbrageous tract, the Britons, 
according to some authorities, gave the name of 
Lyonness, and placed here the great battle between 
King Arthur and his enemies. The Cornish call the 
mount Caraclowse in Cowse, the Grey Rock in the 
Wood. 

From an early period it assumed a sacred character. 
To an anchorite who had fixed here his solitary dwell- 
Michael himself appeared,—hence Milton's 

usion : . 


“ Where the great vision of the guarded mount, 
Looks towards Namanco’s and Bayona's hold,” 


and St. Keyne, in the fifth century, journeyed hither 
from Ireland (a.p. 490). Some rude defences pro- 
tected its steep at a very early date, for in Edward the 
Confessor’s charter, in 1047, to the Benedictine 
monks, whom he settled here, he expressly grants its 
castella and other buildings. After the Conquest the 
Gilbertines took the place of the Benedictines, and 
their cell was attached by Robert Earl of Cornwall to 
the abbey of St. Michael, on St. Michael's Mount, off 
the coast of Normandy. As an alien religious house 
it was confiscated by Edward III in his war with 
France, and afterwards bestowed upon Sion Nunnery, 
in Middlesex. When suppressed in 1533, its site and 
revenues, then valued at 1102. 12s. per annum, were 
granted to Humphrey Arundell of Laherne, who for- 
feited them in 1549, through his share in the Cornish 
religious war. In Charles the Second’s reign the 
estate was purchased of the Basset family by the St. 
Aubyns, who remain its owners. 

So much, then, for its religious history. But long 
before there were Saxon hermits or Saxon monks, St. 
Michael's Mount was a place of high repute. It is con- 
sidered by some antiquaries to be the Ocrinum of 
Ptolemy, and disputes with the Iale of Wight the 
honour of being the great tin-mart of antiquity—whi- 
ther the tin, when refined and cast into ingots by the 
Britons, was carried in carts, “at low tide, all being 
dry between them and the Island.” A formidable— 
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ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT, OOBNWALL 


to us it appears an insuperable—objection to this 
theory may here be briefly stated: that in the time of 
the Romans, the tract between St. Michael's and what 
is now the main!and was a dense and vigorous forest ; 
and the inroad of the sea, which has insulated the 
solitary hill, did not take place until 1099. 
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PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue fanaticism of the age was more ferociously dis- 
played in the cruel persecution of the Jews, which 
broke out during the prevalence of a pestilence called 
the Black Death. This unhappy people were every- 
where suspected of having poisoned the wells, or in- 
fected the air, and were accused of having brought the 
plague upon the Christians; they were consequently, 
pursued with merciless cruelty, and, after a mock trial, 
were either given up to the fury of the populace, or 
burnt alive. 

This persecution commenced in September, 1348, at 
Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva, and rapidly spread 
throughout Germany, and other parts of Europe. To 
such an extent did the fanaticism extend, that in many 
places the springs and wells were built over, 6o that 
nobody might drink of them, or use the water for culi 
nary purposes; and for a long time the inhabitants of 
numerous towns and villages used only river and rain 
water. The city gates were guarded, and means taken 
to prevent the entry of doubtful persons; men of all 
ranks bound themselves by an oath to exterminate the 
Jews, and in pursuance of this obligation, they com- 
mitted the most dreadful atrocities. At Basle, all the 
Jews in the town were enclosed in a wooden 
building erected for the purpose, and burnt in it, and 
similar disgraceful crimes were every where perpetrated 
—though Germany seems to have taken the lead in 
infamy. 
were banished, and being thus compelled to wander 
about, fell into the hands of the country people, who 
persecuted them with fire and sword. In many places 
they set fire to their own habitations in despair, and 
perished in the flames; but in some they resisted their 
“ Christain ” assassins, and sold their lives dearly. At 
Strasburg, it is said, two thousand were burnt alive in 
their own burial. ground; on their way to the stake, 
they were stripped of their garments for the sake of 
the gold coin that was sewed up in them. The bonds 
and pledges on which they had advanced money were 
taken from them and returned to their debtors ; so that 
thousands of reckless and dishonest men of rank, who 
had been necessitated to apply to the Jews for loans 
of money, seized the opportunity to cancel their obli- 
gations. 


Wherever the Jews were not burnt they | 


Many attempts were made to force the Jews to em. 
brace Christianity, or rather, the ferocious superstitio 
which then went under that name; but these wer 
uniformly unsuccessful, for they preferred martyrdom 
on behalf of their ancient religion, and in some in- 
stances burnt themselves in their synagogues, and 
mothers were often seen throwing their children on the 
pile to prevent them being baptized, and then precipi- 
tating themselves into the flames. In short, whatever 
deeds fanaticism, revenge, avarice, and desperation, in 
fearful combination, could instigate man to perform, 
were executed in the year 1349, throughout Germany, 
Italy, and France with impunity. The most absurd 
rumours were spread about the Jews: it was said that 
they were acting under the orders of their secret 
superiorsin Toledo, respecting the poisoning of Chriatian 
children, and received poison by sea from the most 
remote parts; also that they prepared it themselves 
from spiders, owls, and other venomous animals, and, 
unfortunately, some confessions extorted by the rack 
confirmed these reporte—exasperating the people stil’ 
further. 

At length many of the most enlightened potentatca 
set themselves against these ferocious proceedings, an? 
not only arrested the progress of persecution, but 
punished the persecutors; thus, Duke Albert of 
Austria burnt and pillaged those of his cities which 
had persecuted the Jews. the Emperor Charles IV 
also interfered in their behalf, and some princes took 
them under their protection: so,in time, the Jew: 
had rest, but it may easily be imagined that their con 
version to a religion which reasoned only with fire an’ 
sword, was indefinitely postponed. The history of th 
middle ages is full of such scenes of sanguinary cruelty 
and the wonder is that any vestiges of the pure an. 
simple religion of Christ remained upon earth, in the 
midst of the universal depravity and inability to com- 
prehend its precepts. 


To find one who hath passed through life without 
sorrow, you must find one incapable of love or hatred, 
of hope or fear—one that hath no memory of the past 
and no thought of the future—one that hath no sym- 
pathy with humanity, and no feelings in common with 
the rest of the species. 

A Doc’s ImMaGINnaTion.-— A dog, which refused dry 
bread, and was in the hubit of receiving from his 
master little morsels dipped in the gravy of the meat 
remaining in the plate, snapped eagerly after dry bread 
if he saw it rubbed round the plate, and as, by way uf 
experiment, this was repeatedly done till its hunger 
was satisfied, it was evident that the imagination ¢* 
the animal conquered, for the time, its faculties « 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 
- 
MIRRORS. 

It is more than probable that a limpid brook was the 
original mirror; indeed, passages in the poets are very 
frequent inswhich goddesses and shepherdesses are re- 
presented so contemplating themselves in water. We 
find in the “‘ Paradise Lost,” that the first woman, im- 
mediately after her creation, ran to such a looking- 
glass, and became enamoured of her own face. The 
passage alluded to, is a portion of Eve’s address to 
Adam, and is considered one of the most beautiful in 
the entire poem 

The sight of their own persons reflected from the 
surface of smooth water. without a doubt, suggested 
to the ancients the construction of artificial mirrors. 

Looking-glasses are twice mentioned in the old Testa- 
ment—once in Exodus, and once in the book of Job. 
In the former passage, the commentators have agreed, 
that the proper signification of the original, as well as 
the context, both imply that the mirrors were made 
not of glass, but of polished brass. In the book of 
Job, in the address of Elihu to his afflicted friend, 
the more-eorrect rendering would be:—‘ Hast thou 
with; Him .epread.out the heavens, which is strong, 
It.was the custom, in: the 
Egyptian :temples, for women ;to worship, holding 
mirrora jn their left hands ;.and:the Jewish.wemen, 
hevieg fallen into. the. idolatries.ef the country, on 


setyed to the present hour in some of those 
at: Thebes, though buried in the. earth -many.egn- 
turies. The existence of steel mirrors is recorded -by: 
the Arab historian Alhaven, A. B. 1100; and .maisrors 
of gold, richly ornamented with precious stomes, are 
mentioned more than once by ancient writers. Ice- 
landic agate was also applied to the game purpose, 
The latter substance was used by the Aztecs, of Mexico, 
when Cortez and the Spaniards came amongst them. 
and they also had others made with a mineral called’ 
Inca’s Stone, susceptible of a splendid polish, and cal- 
culated to form mirrors, apparently superior to any of 
stone which the ancient nations of Europe and of 
Asia seemed to have possessed. The Indians also had 
them of silver, of copper, and of brass; and it must 
not be forgotten that the monster Nero, who, it seems, 
was short-sighted, employed as a mirror a large eme- 
rald, reduced to a polished surface, on which he viewed. 
by reflection, the combats of the gladiators. Mirrors 
of polished marble are spoken of by the monk Peccam, 
as in use in 1292. ; 

Beckman says that it was not till the thirteenth 
century, that g/ass mirrors were used. The first look- 
ing-glasses were made with black foil, and subsequently 
by pouring melted lead over the hot glass plates. 
Even in the fourteenth century glass mirrors were 
very rare in France, while metallic ones were in com- 
mon use. The coating of glass, with an amalgam of 
tin-foil and quicksilver was practised in the sixteenth 
century at “urino, one of the islands adjacent to 
Venice. in '...-d0n, glass mirrors were first manufac- 
tured in 147, .nd steel mirrors continue to be used in 
Japan and throughout the East; but in Europe and 
in the United States metallic mirrors are now confined 
to reflecting telescopes. For years past large glass 
mirrors have teen the indispensable ornaments of fine 
and sumptuous apartments, diffusing lustre and gaiety 
around, 


A HAIR'S BREADTH ESCAPE. 
BY A VIRGINIAN SETTLER. 

It was about the year 1805 that I settled in Virginia, 
near the falls of the Kanawha. The country at that 
time was an unbroken wilderness. But few settle- 
ments had been made then by the whites; and they 
were so far apart as to render vain all hopes of assist- 
ance in case of an attack from hostile Indians—num- 
bers of whom still infested the neighbourhood. I! 
lived there alone with my wife several months unmo- 
lested ; and by dint of perseverance, being then young 
and hardy, lad succeeded in making a large clearing 
in the forest, which I had planted with corn, and 
which provrised an abundant yield. 

One morning, after we had despatched our humble 
meal, and | had just prepared to venture forth apon 
my regular routine of labour, my attention was arrested 
by the tinkling of a sow bell in the corn field. 

“There,” gaid my wife, ‘“‘the cow is in the corn- 
fleld.” 

But the ear of the backwoodsman becomes by edu- 
cation, very acute. especially so from the fact that his 
safety often depend? upon the nice cultivation of that 
sense. I was not 80 caaily deceived. I listened—the 
sound was repeated. 

“ That,” said I, in reply to the remark of my wife, 
* was not the tinkle ef a bell upon the neck of a cow. 


It is a decoy from some Indian, who desires to draw 
me into ambush.” 

Believing this to be the case, I took down my old 
musket (I had no rifle); and seeing that it was properly 
loaded, I stole cautiously around the field towards the 
point from which the sound seemed to proceed. As I 
had suspected, there, in a cluster of bushes, crouched 
an Indian, waiting for me to appear in answer to the 
decoy-bell, that he might send the fatal bullet to my 
heart. I approached, without discovering myself to 
him, until within shooting distance, then raised my 
piece, and fired. The bullet aped true to its mark, 
and the Indian fell dead. 

Not knowing but that he might be accompanied by 
others, I returned with all speed to the cabin; and 
having firmly barricaded the door, I .watobed,all. day 
from the pertholes in «anticipation of .an-ettesk! from 
the companions of the Iudian “Tadd to 
the danger, and seeing the hopelessuess siduation, 
I discovered that I had bateme-charge of powder left. 
I could but make one Bhot and: then, if attecked: by 
numbers, I should be entirely in their power. ‘Deter- 
mined dest with what! I: had, 'I;pouréd ost 
the last-ohagge of powder aud pet ift in any sounket ; 
and then walted:éer the of night, (ecling 
confident of an attack. 

“Might came at last. A ‘beantifal moonlit night it 
was, too;-and: this favoured me greatly, as I would 
to .observe the -movements of the 
my cabin. It was some 
| (wo heursafter 1, sand .as ;yet I shed -melther 
heard or geen a sign of the ‘Ladians, when- suddenly 
was startled by the baying ofmey-Meg at the stable. I 
knew that the Indians . 


fell 
| Saxigingfrom the noise at the-stable, that they weald 

tfrom direction, I- posted at ‘the 
portholes.@m: that.eide of the cabin. «I -had previously 
placed my-sife.on the -cress-pole in the chimney, 80 
that in case pur-@memies effected an entrance into the 
cabin; she. might climb out through the low chimney 
and effect her escape. For :gayself I .emtertaimed no 
hope ; but determined net tobe taken-alive, I resolved 
to sell my life dearly. 

With breathless anxiety I watched at the purthole. 
At length I saw them emerge from the shadow of the 
stable, and advance across the vacant ground towards 
my cabin. One—two—three—great Heaven! six stal- 
wart Indians, armed te the teeth, and urged on by 
hope of revenge ; and I alone to oppose them, with 
but one charge of powder! My case was desperate, 
indeed. With quick but stealthy step, in close single 
file they approached, and were already within a few 
yards of the house, when a slight change in the move- 
ment of the forward Indian altered the position of the 
entire six, 80 that a portion of the left side of each 
was left uncovered. They were ‘in range—one aim 
would cover all. Quick as thought, I aimed and fired. 
As the smoke cleared away, I could hardly credit 
what my senses showed me as the result of my shot. 
The fifteen slugs with which I had loaded my musket 
had done their work well: five of the Indians lay 
dead on the:ground, and the sixth had disappeared! 

Although no enemy was now in aight, I did not 
venture forth until morning. There lay the bodies of 
the five Indians undisturbed, together with the rifle of 
the other. Securing the arms and ammunition of the 
fallen Indians, I followed up the trail of the missing 
one, until it reached the river, beyond which point I 
could discover no trace whatever. 

From the amount of blood which marked the trail, 
together with the -unmistakable evidence that he had 
picked his-way with difficulty, I -was led to believe 
that he was mortally wounded ; and in crder to pre- 
vent his falling into'the hands of his white foe he had 
groped his way to'the river and thrown himself into 
the current, which had borne him away. 

The Indians had killed my cow ; and that, you may 
be assured, was no trifling lose; yet in my gratitude 
for my escape from the merciless savages, I would 
have been entirely willing to have.made greater sacri- 
fices. I was well provided—by means of arms and 
ammunition taken from the Indians—in case of a second 
attack ; but this fortunately, proved to be my last ad- 


venture with the savages. 
THE DIAMOND SNAKE 
BY A RETURNED AUSTRALIAN, 

WELL, there I was, all alone in the Bush, and with 
BO very pleasant prospects before me. But too much 
thinking agitated me: so at last I was compelled to 
lay down and rest, with a palpitating heart and a 
throbbing brain. The instant I remained motionless 
the mosquitoes hovered around me by millions, and I 
thought they would devour me, in their rage and 
greed for blood. I was compelled to tie a silk hand- 
kerchief-around my head, and to thrust my hands into 
my pockets to prevent the flesh from being picked 
from my bones. The blood which oozed from my 
wound attracting the attention of the monsters, they 


came from all quarters to feast on me and ¢rive me 
distracted if possible. 

It was an awful night, the one that I passed ; and I 
think that before morning I was a dozen times on the 
point of starting on the journey to Bendigo, trusting 
to luck to find my way; but as often as I would raise 
my head I was warned that it was not capable of 
directing my footsteps for many rods; so down on the 
brush it would go once more until it was raised in 
ron Aa to repel the clouds of insects that Hovered 
over it. 

And 60 the night wore away. Sometimes I would 
doze for a few minutes, thus forgetting my misery, 
and at other moments I would be wide awake. 

At last daylight appeared, and the hungry insects, 
tired with their night's revels, withdrew some of their 
forces to recruit and digest the blood which they had 
drained from my poor body; so that for an hour or 
two before the sun rose I had quite a comfortable 
| time, the-air being cool, thus reducing the fever that 
-tan through my veins. 

‘As the light increased I was able to fasten together 
} the tops of some bushes so that I should be sheltered 
y fvem the sun at noonday, the heat of which I dreaded 
a8 much as the insects at night. I was crawling on 
- may hands and knees, knotting the tops of bushes to- 
gether, when I heard a sudden hiss, and felt a squirm 
beneath my feet. I looked down ‘and jumped at the 
same time; and I had cause for my quick movements, 
fer curled. up within a foot of where I had ‘been toss- 
dag during the night, was a monstrous diamend snake, 
with a mouth -and jaws like those of -a sspping 


I had stepped right .epem the neck of ‘the -reptile, 
éortumste respect, for I: therthy saved 


the reader can imagine my feelings when 


hthey reflect that the snake's tail, for the want of a 
better ledgment, was curled up around my leg the 
instant I set foot on the reptile’s head, and the 
manner in which it-beategeinst my Mutbwas sugges- 
tiveotanimtense Wesire to escape or to squeeze my 
flesh into a jelly. 

As I said before, I jumped in a nimble manner 
when I felt the squirming beneath my feet; and the 
agility that I displayed was somewhat quickened by 
the mode in which the snake's tail went up my leg, as 
though that was @ proper manner of ascending a 
column, 

As I jumped I went over some brush that was 
nearly five feet high, and while flying through the air 
I looked down at my feet and saw the snake was just 
raising ité head, as though somewhat astonished at 
the rapid manner in which it was being transported 
through the air. It was too surprised to bite me, as it 
might have done had it but raised its head; so when I 
landed on the earth I gave the leg that the reptile was 
curled on a sudden kick, in the hopes of dislodging its 
embrace, but did not succeed, for the slimy wretch 
stuck to me, like a leech, and actually rapped me with 
its tail, in no gentle manner, as though warning me 
that such liberties were not to be taken too often. I 
could compare the blows to those received at the 
hands of an angry pedagogue, while tingling the legs 
of a schoolboy. 

As I touched the ground and saw that I had not 
dislodged the reptile, I raised my right foot Ina sud- 
den manner and dashed it down upon the head and 
body of the snake. I felt, as my foot was descending, 
that the monster had struck at it with his fangs, for F 
could feel the blow; but it touched the sole of my 
boot instead of the side, and for that I felt most 
thankful, for the former was thick and able to resist 
the sharpest of teeth, while the latter would have been 
liable to yield. 

Down went my foot with a endden force and enerzy 
that made me forget for the time my late fatigue, my 
weakness, and several other causes which tend to pull. 
back a man’s physical force. I could feel and hear 
the flesh crush beneath my heel. The squirme of the 
monster were most horrible; but in epite of them, 
and in defiance of the quivering tail, I held my own, 
and did not move a single inch until some of the eon- 
tortions ceased. Then I quietly stooped down and 
gave a sudden hack with my bowie-knife,.and the 
result was that the quivering tail was throwm’ more 
than a rod, the keen blade severing the muecies so 
completely that the snake was hardly aware of ite mis- 
fortune. At any rate, the stump of the tail was 
moved back and forth in a rapid manner, black blood 
gushing from the wound, dyeing my boots and pante 
with its crimson gore, feeling as though it were. bura- 
ing leather and cloth. 

But the loss of blood began to tell. The struggles 
gradually ceased, the tail began to droop, the move- 
ments of the heart on which was placed one of my 
feet, began to grow fainter and fainter, and then were 
suspended entirely ; and at last I ventured to .move, 
and saw that my antagonist was dead. 

My first feeling was to return thanks to Heaven for 
my victory ; and the next was to feel faint and dizzy, 
and to sink back on the bushes, unable to stamd, or 
throw the hateful remains of the snake far from my 


sight. 


beseght with theargirrors - similar to | turtle. 
these, used by the. Egyptians, whigh apere made @t.cop- 
per, and . tin, wrought. with such .edmigable skill | The stablegtood a little: to of .cehin 
they.avere. susceptible of a lustre whieh has deen : det the oat 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ALONE SW THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER IL 
LOVE LETTEBS 


Ros\tre, when she had thrown open the door to 
her dreaded cousin, stood for some moments power- 
less to move @ step, pale and trembling, and shrink- 
ing before the look which shot from Augusta’s cold 
and piercing eye. 

“Why, what ails you, Rosalie?” her cousin 
asked. “Is it my coming hither which causes you 
to look so terrified.” 

Rosalie now staggered back a pace or two, and 
sank, almost fainting, upon a couch. 

“ What has scared you? Why was not your 
door sooner opened to me?—why were my calls to 
you so long unanswered ?” 

These questions, with a short pause between each 
of them, came, jerkingly and abruptly, from be- 
tween Augusta's pinched-up lips. 

“J—1 cannot say!” faintly stammered Rosalie. 
“ I—I am not very well, and——” 

“ And were dozing on your couch, no doubt!” 
said Mistress Camelford, herself framing an apology 
for Rosalie’s seeming rudeness to her; and she felt 
convinced it was the right one, for where should 
her poor, meek cousin find spirit to offer an affront 
which she could but know would be well resented. 

Mistress Canielford seated herself beside Rosalie, 
and the latter shivered at the nearcoutact. Rosalie 
knew that her cousin had already wrought her much 
mischief, and feared the power she must soon pos- 
sess to work her further barm; it was then no 
wonder that her cousin's near approach should ever 
caure, as now it did, a shudder to pervade the heart 
of Rosalie. 

“Why, you are cold as stone, and trembling 
still!” Angusta exclaimed, with quite a sympathetic 
tone of voice, as she took and held within her own 
the hands of Rosalie, “Indeed, I have observed,” 
Augusta continued, “that for several months past 
you have been very pale, and have seemed fright- 
fully nervous, starting at the most trifling word, if 
but abruptly spoken. 

Rosalie drew away her hands, and avoided, as 
much as on that couch was possible, further contact 
with her cousin. 

“It is moping so much alone in this dreary wing 
of the old mansion which depresses your spirits, 
and so affects your bodily health!” was Mistress 
Camelford’s opinion; and she wondered at her 
cousin’s strange fancy, so long and constantly: to 
shun the society that was offered to her. “But 
then, you know,” Augusta went on to say, “ your 
whims must be obeyed, for you are Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne’s daughter, and so, of course, sole mistress of 
his mansion.” 

Spite of herself, there was a slight dash of frony 
in the tone with which this was uttered, which did 
not escape Rosalie, who, however, answered not. 

“I have come hither, this evening,” Mistress 
Camelford, presently said, ‘to do you a little act of 
kindness, and to have a long chat with you.” 

The first, Rosalie could not by any possibility 
be made to believe, and the second, she would:very 
gladly have avoided—euch were her anspoken 
thoughts. 

“Yes, a kindness!" Augusta resumed; “for, 
having discovered whom it is Sir Jonas BRathborne 
has accepted for your husband, and taking pity on 
the suspense in which you have been so long held, 
I have at length resolved to break .# promise | bad 
given, and to reveal to you, on your assurance of 
secresy, the name of your future lord and master.” 

“TI would hear no name—will hear no name!” 
Rosalie hastily exclaimed; then,: checking herself, 
as she remembered how suspicious of-every one 
and everything was always her cousin, and how 
little served to arouse her suspicions, Rosalie added, | 
quietly, * I mean, at present!” 

“Ab! I understand!” ‘Mistress Camelford ob- 
served, smilingly. “You would not learn the 
name of your future husband until the latest mo- 
ment, that you may have no time to reflect and 
become disobedient to your good father, in case 
the gentleman proposed should prove some very 
Cetestable object.” 

She paused, that Rosalie might confirm the 
opinion just expressed, but that young lady showed 
no sign of speaking ; 

“Am I not right?” asked Augusta. 


Thus pressed— 


“T—I cannot say—I—I do not know! Yes— 
perhaps !” stammered Rosalie. 

“ What a poor, lack-a-daisacal thing it is, to be a 
baronet's dauzhter,” ran through Mistress Augusta 
Camelford’s mind ; « thought to which her face gave 
e n; but Rosalie was not looking on that 
face, and if she had been, the sneer that now was 
on it would have caused the young wife no surprise, 


‘lit was so habitual to that evil countenance. A 


baronet’s daughter, Rosalie must continue—Mistress 
Camelford could not help that, which was to that 
worthy lady a regret ; but no baronet’s heiress should 
she be—no, Augusta must be that; now especially, 
would she need all the wealth which Sir Jonas 
Rathborue dequaeth, for Arthur Gresham was 


r. 
Pt was fortunate for Rosalie, her cousin reflected, 
that she would have no need of her father’s fortune, 
since her destined husband was knowu to be m- 
mensely rich. 

“ But you are wrong, cousin,” Mistrass Camelford 
presently said, “to entertain any fear concerning 
the man with whom you are to wed, for were I to 
tell you-—” 

“ Tell me nothing relating to him—-I do not care 
to hear!” Rosalie hastily interrt pted. 

“You are a strange girl, ccusin,” Augusta re- 
marked,—“ indeed, you always were 

Rosalie shrank from hearing the name of @ man, 
whose hopes it was now impossible for her to falfil, 
and to whom she was to be, perhaps, the cause of 
heavy disappointment. 

“ What is your opinion of our young artist, ‘Ar- 
thur Gresham ?” presently, and very suddenly, 
Augusta asked her cousin ; and Rosalie—and it-was 
no wonder—started, and her face and neck fora 
moment glowed with a rosy flush, which it was well 
for her that Mistress Camelford ‘was just then’ too 
much absorbed with her pleasant reflections to per- 
ceive. 

Again Rosalie stammered and hesitated. 

“Cousiu,” she began,—“ really I—the question 
was 60 sudden—I mean go strange, that I——” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” interrupted ‘Augusta. “He 
has been so indifferent to you; that you have searcely 
given yourself the trouble to form: an opinion: con- 
cerning’ him.” 

It would almost appear as if Mistress Oamelford 
had made a vow of self-mystification for: that par- 
ticular evening. 

“ The truth is,” Rosalie’s cousin ‘proceeded, “I 
am here with you this evening because I need a 
confidant; even happiness may become a burden to 


us, if there be no one to whom we may: speak of it.”: 


Rosalie was wondering to what her cousin could 
be alluding, what it was she could possibly mean. 
She had not long to wait. 

“ You, I know, Rosalie, will not betray my con- 
fidence.” 

In her own thoughts, Augusta added,—“I know 
she dare not.” 

“ I—I have no desire to learn,” began Rosalie. 

“Oh! but you must !” exclaimed Mistress Camel- 
ford, not suffering her cousin to proceed in her ob- 
jection. “The secret I have so long been compelled 
to keep within my own breast, has now become 50: 
oppressive a burthen, that you, Rosalie, must share 
it with me.” 

Rosalie was.growing more and ‘more amazed. 

“ To refuse to listen to me would be cruel, Rosalie, 
since you are the only one to whom I may: speak of 
this secret,” Augusta said, and then -« :silenee. 
ensued, which, however, was soon again broken by 
Mistress Camelford. 

“You have fermed no opinion of Arthur Gre- 
sham ?—well, Rosalie, I will tell you: mime,—hbe is' 
charming, —” ‘Augusta towered her voice, and, 
bending towards Rosalie till her thin lips almost, 
touched the young wife's ear, whispered, ‘Sand | 
love him.” 

Rosalie started from the couch, and gazed on her 
cousin with a terrified expression. 

“You are surprised, I see, at my confesston,” 

said,—“ have, perhaps, believed my beart 
incapable of that soft passion? -Well, you will now: 
learn that you. have been mistaken !” 

— you love Arthur Gresham ?” faltered 


“With my whole soul!” exclaimed Mistress: 
Camelford, euthusiastically,.and rising also from the! 
couch and again approaching Rosalie,—“ with a! 
fervour of devotion which | had believed it was im-' 
possible my heart could ever know.” 

Pity for Aegusta and terror for herself, wag in 
Pail gaze which Rosalie now fixed upon her cousin's! 

Boldly the widow returned that look, which 
rightly she understood not. 


“ You are wondering, perhaps,” she eaid, “that 
no blushes paint my cheek, while I aaron this to 
you? That is because I have no need to feel 
ashamed of my devetion for Arthur Gresham, for 
well does he return my love!” 

“ Impossible !” was the ejaculation now wrung 
from Rosalie, which a moment’s reflection would 
have caused her to suppress, and of which, as soon 
as uttered, she repented. 

‘““What say you?” the widow loudly exclaimed, 
and with an in t frown. 

“I mean—” apologized Rosalie, and again with 
faltering accents, “I did not think that Arthur— 
Mr. Gresham, I should say—had ever spoken to you 
of—of——” 

“ Of his love for me!” added Augusta, concluding 
the sentence for her cousin. ‘ Nor has he.” 

The young wile was well convinced that her 
husband had never been guilty of such treachery 
towards her, and ‘yet, somehow, she felt relieved 
when Augusta had so-confirmed her in that con- 
viction. 

But she was about to ‘hear seeming evidence of 
her husband's falsehood, well calculated to trouble 
the most devoted faith. 

“No,” resumed Augusta, “ Arthur Gresham’has 
never spoken to me of his love, but almost a hundred 
times has he written to me, to declare how very, 
very dear I was to him !” 

Rosalie gazed ‘affrightedly on her cousin : was she 
mad ? for it ‘was out of ‘all possibility that Arthur 
could be guilty of euch atrocious infamy ; or was it 
—<another agonising’ thought—was it that suspect- 
ing something of the eecret marriage, Augusta was 
thus probing her eonsin’s beart in the hope to ex- 
tort from her a comfession of the dangerous trath ? 

“ It is some: months since Arthur's first letter to 
me,” and by « circumstance which Augusta men- 
tioned, Rosalie reorgnized that it must: bave been 
scarcely a month. after her own marriage. 

Oh! it was impossible !—impossible! and this 
was a well-contrived scheme of her cousin’s to drive 
her to confession—yes, Rosalie was certain of that, 
and ‘even 80, was better than to know Arthar °0 
false-eand cowardly'to' ene, who for bis sake had 
sacrificed so much. 

But Bosalie’s faith inter husband was to be yes 
more terribly shaken. 

“Laura Hutehiason, ‘my waiting-maid — you 
know her?” coatimaecd the widow, —“ has been the 
confidential messenger ef Arthur and myself. Ah, 
cousin !” and ‘spoke with perfect rapture, 
“ Arthur’s first letterwas go timid, so respectful, that 
it was not possible I could feel offended by it ; then, 
by degrees, emibbldemed by my indulgence, his let- 
ters became ‘moveiardent ; and at tength his love 
grew into:e detirium,and then I forgot all my pride, 
and, in my' turn, 'I' wrete: to him.” 

“You ‘wrote to him ?” exclaimed Rosalie, her 
heart swelling almost to bursting with a terrible 

ony. 

“ You woald mot wonder at that, Rosalie, were 
you of.a lessdcy nature,” replied Mistress Camel- 
ford; “for.Ltoag haddoved him—almost from the 
first moment:he: had emtered this dwelling.” 

The young wife wrung her hands, and choked 
back the groan whieh was struggling to break ferth 


_| from her o'ercharged keart. 


“ Yes, joved him ‘more:and more !” the widow 
continued ; “amd: tis:pession has been as‘ discreet 
as it is. profeund.” 

“ Gh!” thonght Restlie, “ was ever wife so tried 
tortared-as: I .amiaow ?” 

“ Arthur ‘knows :that al] mast depend on me— 
‘reamembers' that more than a poor artist— 
and that it amst be mine to subdue my ancle’s 
pride, and to obtain. his consent to my alliance with 
one, in worldly estimation, so far beneath tire niece 
of 'Sir Jonas Rathberne. In my very first letter to 
Arthur, I told ‘him ‘to-be cautious how he-com- 
promised me; to give ao cause of suspicion to the 


| Baronet, and that soen 'I-would bring him to eur 


‘wish, but would! never:'wed without his consent— 
would never be werd of -euch wicked disobedience 
to: the man' who bad. my only friend—almost a 


‘| father to:me.” 


This was spoken with a very virtuous air, and 
was another pang ‘to Rosalie. Not that she gave 
credit to her cousin for sincerity, for she was well- 
aesured that it vas:only because Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne wasrieh tht his niece showed herself so du- 
tiful to him ; but iit too painful reproach to 


Rosalie. for her own tisebedience to ber father. 


But only for ome imstant could this disturb her; 
she.had now, at this moment, something far more 
terrike with whith to wrestle. Was Augusta 
speaking the truth? Was Rosalie’s husband the 
monster that Mistress Camelford, so all-unconscious 
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of the fact, was striving to depict hun’ No! 
Augusta might swear it—the whole world might 
declare it, but it was impossible—it was impossible! 

“It is no wonder you have not suspected our 
love,” the widow proceeded to say ; “ for as if un- 
ceasingly he feared the presence of a dangerous 
witness, Arthur Gresham has never addressed to 
me a word, not even a look, which could betray to 
me the secret of his heart; and I have never urged 
the fulfilment of the promise which, as you will 
remember, he long since made me, to paint my por- 
trait. ‘I'hose would have been happy meetings 
which that task would have brought, but they would 
have been dangerous—might have led to a prema- 
ture discovery of our love, you know! But,” Mis- 
tress Camelford added, her face radiant with 
smniles, ani her voice trembling with an almost 
perfect ecstacy, “ our letters, and the hopes we 
cherish for the future, are our rewards for a reserve 
which, to both of us, has been none the less a tor- 
ture because so absolutely necessary.” 

All this sounded to Rosalie like a dream, as she 
stood, constantly, while her cousin was speaking, 
whisperingly repeating to herself, ‘ Impossible— 
impossible !” 

“And now that I have told you of this dear 
secret of my heart, good night, Rosalie. I feel sa- 
tisfied, now that I have taken youinto my confidence. 
It is so delicious, cousin, as you, perhaps, may some 
day know, to speak to others of him we love. I 
have no fear that you will betray me; some day, I 
may ask you to help me, and the expression of my 
gratitude would be to reinstate you fully in your 
father’s love, which of late’—this hypocrite added— 
“and without any reason, that I have been able to 
discover, has almost entirely forsaken you.” 

Mistress Augusta Camelford having taken, and 
very slightly pressed Rosalie’s passive hand, turned 
and left her, with her own heart, such as it was, 
greatly relieved, and with her mind well satisfied 
that her cousin, even if sho liked it not, must be to 
her a very useful ally when called upon to aid her 
with Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

Her marriage with old Martin Camelford had been 
.the first great mistake of Augusta's life; we shall 
.seo to what her second will lead. 

Mistress Camelford had no sooner quitted the 
room, than Rosalie, aroused from that species of 
lethargy, that everpowering stupour into which 
almost the first words of her cousin’s strange reve- 
lation had plunged her, darted to the door, closed 
and made it fast; then hurrying towards the 
window, dashed aside the curtains, and threw it 
open. 

This time no screen was placed before the fire, 
she extinguished no light, could think of nothing 
now save the dreadful tale to which, stunned, and 
with every sense almost annihilated, she had been 
compelled so very long, almost an age, it had 
ecemed to her, to listen. 

She leaned eagerly forward once more from 
the window, listening, and striving to pierce, the 
outer darkness; she heard her name whispered, 
threw down the rope-ladder, and Arthur Gresham, 
for the second time that night, ascended to the 
apartment. 

Rosalie stood and gazed upon him for some mo- 
ments, powerlvss to utter a word. 

“Here I am again, and alive!” Arthur exclaimed 
gaily, then—" It was rather hazardous to leave the 
candles burning while I ascended ;” and continued, 
while hastily drawing up the ladder, reclosing the 
window, and replacing the curtains before it, ‘‘ you 
knew I would return as soon as your charming 
cousin had left you. Is it possible that you have 
only now got rid of her?” Then without waiting 
for an answer, he rattled on,—‘ Perhaps you are 
not aware, my love, that two not very gentle hands 
were on my throat awhile ago, as soon as I had 
reaci.cd the ground? Itis afact,though! I won- 
der what the fellow meant by it? He did not give 
me the opportunity to ask him, and not being at all 
gifted like a cat, it was quite impossible that I 
should distinguish in the utter darkness what the 
rascal was like. It cannot surely be that we are 
suspected, and that this fellow was set to capture 
me ?” 

“ Arthur!” Rosalie now said faintly. 

“No, no!” Arthur continued, still busy at the 
window, and without observing his wife; “be not 
alarmed, my darling, that is not likely—some night - 
prowler, most probably, who thought that I might 
havea little money in my pockets. At any rate, I 
managed to hurl him into the hollow yonder, and 
drove the senses out of him for awhile, for I waited 
several minutes and did not hear him stir. It 
would not much grieve me to know that I had 
broken a few of tle ruffian’s ribs.” 


Now, at last, he turned towards Rosalie—ap- 
proached to embrace her—looked into her face, and 
recoiled terrified. 

“Good heaven! dear Rosalie?” he exclaimed, 
“ what is the matter ?—what has happened ?” 

“No, no! it is impossible!—it is impossible!” 
again murmured the young wife. 

“ What is impossible, my love?” Gresham asked, 
fearing that something terrible had happened which 
had unsettled her wits, so wild and scared she 
looked. 

“What is impossible, love?” Gresham again 
repeated. 

“ That all your love and devotion for me, appa- 
rently so real and honest, should be, as she would 
cause me to believe, but basest seeming and vilest 
treachery !” Rosalie exclaimed, with great fervour; 
then, as sobbing, she threw herself into her husband’s 
arms. ‘No; my life and soul upon your truth, 
Arthur. ’Tis she, and only she, who is false; and 
the tale with which she almost rent my heart asunder, 
a lie—a most atrocious lie !” 

And still she wept, while clinging firmly, con- 
fidently, to her young husband, who was, indeed, as 
true and as devoted to her as she, with all her con- 
fidence restored by looking into his eyes, had now 
pronounced him. 

Rosalie was right ; it was impossible to gaze into 
her husband's frank and honest face, and not be 
well assured that the blank amazement it depicted 
was no false and hypocritical display, but the true 
reflection of what indeed he felt. 

“Of what, in heaven’s name, dear Rosalie, are 
you raving?” Arthur cried. “It is your cousin— 
Mistress Augusta Camelford—of whom you are 

speaking, is it not?” 

Rosalie bowed assentingly 

“Well, then,” her husband continued, “ let me 
hear what ’tis she has been saying to you ?” 

“Oh, it was horrible—it was horrible !” Rosalie, 
shuddering, said. 

And Arthur strove to calm his poor young wife; 
and in the end he partially succeeded. 

“Come, darling,” Arthur urged, “let me hear at 
once what ’tis I have tocombat? Of our marriage, 
it is not possible your cousin should have the 
slightest notion ; but it may be that she has sus- 
pected how deeply I love you, Rosalie ; and if her 
heart be as base as you believe it, may have sought 
tu blacken me in your thoughts.” 

“She has bewildered, terrified me!” cried Ro- 
salie. ‘And while she was so cruelly speaking, 
there were, I will confess it, Arthur, moments when 
I almost believed the wicked libel she was so 
smoothly pouring forth.” 

“ Rosalie!” exclaimed Arthur, {n a tone and with 
a look of reproach to his young wife. 

‘“‘You were not near me then, dear Arthur,” she 
murmured, apologetically. “I could not then, as 
now, look into your face, and gather courage from 
its truthful expression to resist her shocking calum- 
nies—which, after all,” Rosalie presently added, 
“had their brief influence only on my mind, but 
never reached my heart, or I should have fallen 
dead before her.” 

Her husband drew her to his breast, and fondly 
again embraced and kissed her. 

Then, seating her, and placing himself beside her, 
he held both of her hands within one of his own, 
while his other arm encircled her waist. 

Had a particle of doubt yet lingered in Rosalie’s 
mind, it had been banished now. 

“Now, dearest,” Gresham said, “ let me hear 
what was this terrible insinuation ?” 

“ Insinuation !” exclaimed Rosalie, and shivered. 
“ Ah, if it had been only that!” 

The coherency, now, of her relation, the repro- 
duction of almost every, the exact, words which 
Mistress Camelford had with such unalloyed grati- 
fication uttered, proved how deeply they had been 
imprinted on Rosalie’s mind~how great the suffer- 
ing they had carried to her heart. 

When she had concluded, her husband remained 
a few moments silent, and his looks were greatly 
troubled and perplexed. 

“Poor Rosalie,” Gresham at length said, pity- 
ingly and reflectingly, “ it was, indeed, strongly to 
test your faith in the truth and honour of your hus- 
band.” 

Then, starting to his feet, he exclaimed vehe- 
meutly: 

‘Shall I swear to you, Rosalie, that never in 
my life have I written a single word to your 
cousin Augusta ; that never letter have I received 
from her ?—that I have never thought of Mistress 
Camelford, save as one who might hereafter help 
us in our strait—shall I swear this to you, Ro- 


salic ?” 


“Oh, no, Arthur, no!” his young wife earnestly 
cried, throwing her arms around his neck, and 
clinging to bim confidingly. 

But the strange tale to which Rosalie had first 
listened, and afterwards repeated to her husband, 
what could it mean? It was that which they, if 
possible, must discover. 

Arthur again expressed his fears that Mistress 
Camelford bad begun to suspect, if not the mar- 
riage of her cousin and himself, at least their love 
for each other ; and that, in all probability, the man 
who had that night so strangely attacked Arthur 
had been employed by Augusta to watch and set 
upon him. And those letters, Arthur thought, had 
been invented by Augusta, with the hope that so 
she might extort confession from her cousin. 

Rosalie could well judge Mistress Camelford, and 
did not believe that she, as yet, possessed the 
slightest suspicion of her own and Arthur's 
secret. 

What, then, was the mystery of those letters? 

Conjecture after conjecture was started by hus- 
band and by wife, ouly to be discarded almost as 
soon as formed. 

“To whatever it may load,” entreated Rosalie of 
her husband, “ let our marriage be soon revealed. 
If you knew how daily and hourly I suffer at the 
thought of my disobedience to my father—of the 
shame I feel at my constant hypocrisy to him !” 

And Arthur knew that his Rosalie would ere 
long become a mother, and that soon they must, 
or fly from the mansion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, or 
confess all, hoping in bis mercy and forgiveness. 

“If we could but delay a little longer,” Arthur 
said, “1 should have no fear, dear Rosalie; for with 
a friend so influential, so good and true to me as 
Clarence Hartley—with him to plead for us,and to 
staud between us and your father’s wrath—our 
ree a nay, even speedy, triumph, would be cer- 
tain 

But Clarence Hartley was not there, and so they 
must rely on other means to win the pardon of Sip 
Jonas Rathborne. 

And then, again, the thoughts of both recurred 
with a specics of terror, to Mistress Augusta Camel- 
ford, and to the mystery of those letters. 


CHAPTER III. 
A DUEL IN THE SNOW. 


Ir was some two or tliree weeks after the events 
detailed in our last chapter, aud on a brilliantly 
moonlight night, that Arthur Gresham was walking, 
for exercise, as he had said, hurriedly backwards 
and forwards on the road which led past the man- 
sion of Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

Hurriedly, in the first place, because the night 
was very cold ; there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
followed by intense frost,and roads and fields were 
firm and hard, and the crisp snow crackled beneath 
his feet at every step he trod. _ 

And in the second place, hurriedly, because his 
thoughts were in a tumult, and his busy brain eom- 
manded that his limbs should not be etill and 
idle. 

Those letters were still to Arthur Gresham and 
his young wife, an unravelled mystery; each day 
their situation was becoming more distressing, more 
harrowing to them both; the time was rapidly 
nearing when Rosalie would become a mother, and 
the secret of their marriage was still undisclosed, 
and Arthur was still without courage to reveal it. 
Nothing further had occurred that could cause them 
to believe they were suspected ; indeed, everything 
went to prove the contrary. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford continued to behave 
exactly as she had always done with Arthur, only 
sometimes he would detect Augusta’s eyes fixed on 
him with a very significant look, while her thin 
lips were parted with an expressive smile, whose 
meaning, however, would have been inexplicable to 
him but for the story of those letters, which were 
themselves more inexplicable than all beside. 

Of one thing now he took good care—never for 
&@ moment to be alone with Mistress Augusta 
Camelford. 

Better that he and his young wife should fly 
and conceal themselves for awhile from Sir Jonas 
Rathborne’s anger, was Arthur's thoughts, for in 
her present condition its violent expression would 
kill poor, tender, and delicate Rosalie; and wi.h 
her would another life be sacrificed—that othor 
life which she was bearing now within her own 

He knew not what to do, nor on what to resolve; 
for himself, come what might, he had no dread: it 
was for Rosalie, his dear young wife, he tremble 1. 

Oh, that his good friend Clarence Hartley wove 
now beside 
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Sut the wish was vain ; Clarence was far away, 
and, in all probability, would not return in time to 
aid him. 

What must he do—what must he do? 

And as that despairing thought dashed through 
his brain, he suddenly stood still—a burst of laughter 
from several voices, at that moment, rang out upon 
the still night air, repeated and multiplied by sur- 
rounding echoes. 

Gresham looked forward, and saw approaching, 
on the road before him, the bright moonlight ren- 
dering every surrounding object as minutely visible 
almost as in the broadest light of day, a band of 
five or six, evidently young men, all well and 
fashionably dressed, and clearly, judging by their 
boisterous tongues and somewhat unsteady gait, all 
of them considerably flushed with wine. 

If Gresham had not been so greatly absorbed 
with his distressing reflections, he would long before 
have heard the laughter of these men growing 
louder and louder as chey neared him, and would 
have avoided them, and the interruption to his 
thoughts, which even a moment’s contact with them 
would be certain to produce. But now it was too 
late for that ; they were within a few yards of him, 
and consequences so fatal, that their prognostication 
would have seemed like madness, were to ensue 
from Arthur’s meeting with one, at least, of this 
seemingly jovial party. 

When Arthur Gresham had arrived face to face 
with these men, who had been much too freely in- 
dulging in an evening's carousal, he sought to pass 
them quietly, and without the exchange of a word ; 
but that was not to be, for these bacchanalians 
formed themselves into a line across the road, and 
blocked the way to him, while one of their party 
shouted forth— 

“ What lonely night-bird have we here?” Then 
continued, addressing Arthur, “ Are you an owl, or 

astray bat, or a highwayman on a search for plun- 
Ger ?” 

“Tf-the latter, pray have mercy on us, and spare 
our lives!” said another. 

“ Come,” added a third, “ if you are a gentlemen, 
eay 80?” 

“ And if you are nothing more than an honest 
man, do not be ashamed to confess it ?” shouted 
again the first who had spoken. 

“IT am, I hope, both an honest man and a gentle- 
man,” Arthur good-humouredly said, having no 
idea of being offended with utterances which were 
but the overflowings of the wine-cup. Then, as 


THE RESULT. 


pleasantly, he requested that they would suffer him | 
to 


pass. 

But at the first sound of Arthur’s voice, one of 
these so nearly-inebriated young gentlemen had 
started, and then advanced closely and rudely, and 
almost stumbled against Gresham, who drew back a 
step, his anger a little excited. 

“Oho !” exclaimed this rougk assailant, who had 
not before spoken, “I recognise this fellow !” 

Arthur now, in his turn, advanced, and looked 
closely at the speaker, who continued— 

“ Yes, I know him, to my cost!” 

“ And I, too, recognise you, sir!” said Arthur, his 
voice quivering with a rage he was endeavouring 
to control, “ and cannot uuderstand the meaning of 
this insult.” 

“That does not matter to me, and I shall con- 
tinne to insult you,” said the other. 

“Be advised, Mr. Albert Marsden, and say no 
more,” Gresham urged. “I can have given you 
no cause thus to outrage me, and know that, when 
sober reflection shall have come to you, you will be 
sorry for your present words.” 

“Oh, indeed! You think so?” Albert Marsden 
sneered ; and was about to continue, but his friends 
gathered round him, and held, and remonstrated 
with him. 

On the first insulting word which had been hurled 
at Arthur, he was withheld from inflicting instant 
chastisement on Albert Marsden only by the remem- 
brance of his Rosalie. Arthur knew to whata blow 
given and received must lead, and so, for his young 
wife’s sake, would endure to the very utmost limit 
which would leave his honour and his courage un- 
assailed. 

Albert Marsden shook himself free of the friends 
who had been endeavouring to restrain him, well- 
kuowing what must follow should be coutinue as 
he had now begun. 

“A gentleman!” shouted Albert Marsden, deri- 
sively: “he has told you that he is a gentleman; 
well, he has told you a lie—he is a miserable sneak 
—a miserable sneak !” 

“ Enough, sir—enough !” Arthur exclaimed, boil- 
ing with fury. 

“Enough for you, perbaps, but not for me!” said 
the other; “aud you must hear more!” 

“ For heaven's sake, Marsden, are you mad ?” ex- 
postulated the young mau who had first of all 
addressed Arthur. 

“Al!” exclaimed Marsden, as if suddenly remem- 


bering, —'‘‘to be sure! Look at Lim!” he pursued, 


speaking to the frlend who was still expostulating 
with him, and pointing mockingly towards Gresham, 
—“ this, Gerald, is the dauber—artist he dares to call 
himself—with whom, as I have already told you, 
your father’s amiable widow is so tremendously 
fascinated !” 

“Oh, indeed!” now sneered Gerald Camelford, no 
longer seeking to interpose and stay the insults of 
which his friend Albert Marsden was so extremely 
lavish. ‘‘Sothisis Mr. Arthur Gresham! Well, 
I wish him joy of Mistress Augusta Camelford, and 
care not how soon he shall give her the right to 
bear his name, that I may cease to remember she 
has ever borne ours: to the name of Gresham 
she would, doubtless, be an honour, to that of 
Camelford she is a degradation.” 

‘So, there are, now, two of you!” Arthur very 
quietly said. ‘ Well, go your ways, and suffer me 
now to pass on mine, and in the morning, when 
you are sober, you shall hear from me!” 

“ To-night—I will kill you to-night, within the 
next hour!” shouted Albert Marsden, furiously 
approaching Arthur, who, dashing him aside, sent 
him reeling into the arms of one of his friends, while 
Gerald Camelford and the rest placed themselves 
before Arthur, and resolutely barred his way. 

All of them knew how Albert Marsden had been 
jilted by Augusta, and when told that bis second 
repulse had been due to Gresham, it may be easily 
understood with whom were their sympathies. 

Gerald Camelford reflected a moment, and these 
were his thoughts :— 

Albert Marsden was a dead shot; that had been 
proved. 

Young Camelford had no reason for wishing that 
Gresham might be killed, except that which arose 
from sympathy with the artist’s opponent, and a de- 
sire that the widow, whom, of course, he now, as 
Le had always done, since her marriage with his 
futher, most thoroughly hated, should be made to 
suffer some heavy punishment for all her past 
iniquities ; and what chastisement could be made so 
terrible to her as the death of the man whom, as he 
had been assured by Marsden, she loved almost to 8 
state of frenzy. 

Consciously or otberwise, mattered not, but 
Arthur Gresham had destroyed the dearest and 
niost cherished hopes of Albert Marsden, and the 
latter avd Gerald Camelford were fast friends— 
ergo: Artbur Gresham was the exemy of both, 


avd must be removed. 
But Marsden bad been drinking keavily, was 
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hand and eye would be: mere: steady: now: thaa.om 
the morrova when he wouldkbe shattered: and: tree 
maulous from this night's-debauch. 


Thought is rapid, and: these: reflections. ocompled: 


the mind of Gerald searce a moment, and: them: he 
said aloud, addressing Gresham,- 

“It is inevitable that you skeul@’ fight with: mg; 
friend, Marsden; and with thig bright me 
by which the merest specky may, be perceivediat: 
I know not how many peeess distant, I cannot com- 


prehend why you showkdi postponement, of 
oxcladmed. 


your encounter.” 

“Cannot you ?” 

“Then you mental sbe-very limited ! 
I understend the delay!” he 
continued, even more ge “Hwould bruit 
our quarrel abroad, wonkdi under the 
protection of the law, beesmee: hes better loves. a 
paint-brush than a 

Arthur Gresham esong past all 
further endurance, andiag@ iness to 
determine at once, amd: iqamyy wagy. bis. bullying 
adversary might. desire, thesqpasrel) whieh.bhad been 
so unjustly, and, of course, te, thie: extiet;eo anac- 
countably fastened upom him. 

Promote a re- 


The others of the 
eonciiiation, but it was nowytoe late 

‘“Gentiemen,” said young, Camelford, “ where 
be fought this duel, nose-so perfeotly, resolved 
on 

“Yonder, in the dell!” amggested one of his 
friends ; and the dell was comaidered to be the very 

dest of all known places for sach a piece of work, 
and the suggestion was adopted. 

Gerald Camelford volunteered to procure pistols 
from his own house, which was scarcely half a 
mile from the spot on which these preliminaries of a 
deadly fray were now being arranged, and with 
more cooluess than these same men would have 
brought to their preparations for a feast. 

When young Camelford had departed on his 
errand, the others set forth, and proceeded briskly 
om their way towards the dell, to reach which 
they had but a short distance to traverse; so that 
ft could be only their impatience for the encounter, 
or to prevent their blood from stagnating in the 
cold of that frosty night, which caused them thus 
to hurry forward. 

Arthur Gresham alone walked slowly, and soon 
were the others considerably im advance of him; 
and then Albert Marsden stopped for a moment 
in his walk, to turn aad call out, loudly, — 

“Are you sure, Mr. Gresham, that if left to 
your own guidance, you will not mistake your 
<way to the dell ?” 

Arthur replied not to this last insult; it flew 
past him and touched him not; indeed, he scarcely 
heard the words or understood their covert mean- 
ing, he was now so thoroughly absurbed with 
thoughts of his poor Rvsalie. 

Should he fall in this encounter, which it was 
{mpossible that he had ever dune aught to pro- 
voke, what, then, would be the fate of his poor 
young wife? 

What would become of her, and of the innocent, 
helpless child of which she soon would be the 
mother ? 

Left to the tender mercies of Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne and his niece, with no husband, ne father 
living to shelter them, what would be the fate of 
mother and of child ? 

And this duel, so suddenly forced upon him—so 
unavoidable now? Oh! was heaven about to 
punish him that he had made of Rosalie a disobe- 
dient daughter? But, nv' Heaven would have 
pity on her, if not on him! 

It was impossible that, ere rushing to this en- 
counter, he should again behold his wife ; he could 
not even write to her. More than the bitterness of 
death was in tle thought that he perhaps was 
fated never more on earth to behold his darling 
Rosalie—was not to be permitted once to look upon, 
nor hold within his arms the child of her bosom. 

Bat these thoughts caused him to tremble, and 
must, if possible, be shaken aside ; so he quickened 
his steps, and strode onwards towards the dell. 

As he reached it, Albert Marsden said insoleutly 
to him : 

“It is really you? We had begun to fear that, 
instead of to this place, you had taken the road to- 
wards the dwelling of Sir Jonas Rathborne !” 

That observation produced, apparently, no effect 
on Gresham ; and his antagonist was amazed at the 


coolness—the calm, resolute courage that he be- 


held. 
The refulgent moon brilliantly illuminated with 


| ite. colt, blme:light every tree and stump whieh 


grew around: the dell, in the centre of whieh Albert 
end: his friends-were now grouped; while Arthur 
Gresham leaned thoughtfully against a tree, some 
paces distant from these men, who seemed, all of: 
them, to be his foes, and <o be anxious for his. 
death. 

So, atleast, Arthur:believed: bus:he wasswrong,. 
They cared little-ome way or the other; but; offthre 
two, would perhaps have preferred thas theresheuld 
be no duel at all. 

Snow was thicklyyagread on ground’ and bushi. 
vevered every-buugh:and bramble; and particlesof 
snow were sparkling, here and theese, in. theepale 


moonlight, withever, ng coruseatious. 
“Hark! one} 
of the partyy 


All listened; andi thie rapid “ cliekeclack—click+ 
clack” of m horse’s: heofs upon. the: bard, frost. 
bound roadiwas distinetlyheard—theeeund, at fires: 
faint and diétent, every: iasteas: louder: 
and nearess 

It who, retorning—anct om: 
foot, ashe, hadi geome, but. well-mounted on one of 
his best steed@yand'at itefastest trot— was eager to 
arrive withthe for that gentle- 
manly buteherg, which nething. cow would have 
power to avert. 

Gerald QGamelford soom arrived near the spot 
where he was awaited, dimmounted, secured: his 
herse to thedbranch of a treeyand descended into the 
dell. 

Arthur Gresham was asked if he would choose a 
second from amongst the men there assembled. 

“ Whom they pleased,” he said, calmly ; “it mat- 
tered not to him.” 

One was chosen for him : Gerald Camelford was, 
as will have been surmised, with his friend Mars- 
den. 

The ground was measured out; Arthur Gresham, 
still leaning against a tree, seeming anconsctous of 
all that was proceeding ; for these might be his last 
moments upon earth, and be was devoting them to 
thoughts of his poor young wife—of his darling 
Rosalie. 

Arthur’s second advanced, and offered him a 
choice of pistols. He aroused himself in a moment, 
grasped one of the weapous, and followed his 
secuud to the spot which that gentleman had 
selected as the one on which Gresham should stand 
to receive his adversary's fire. 

But as Arthur took the ground that had been 
chosen for him, one of the party, who had through- 
out striven peaceably to adjust the quarrel that had 
so unexpectedly arisen, hastily exclaimed : 

“Place him not there, with yonder tree at his 
back—it would be murder !” 

“ Cowards !” said Arthur, between his set teeth, 
and glaucing with keen contempt on Albert Mars- 
den, and from him to the seconds. 

Then advancing to the gentleman who had just 
spoken, Arthur said to him : 

“You have proved to me, sir, that there {s, at all 
events, one man ef honour amongst my enemies 
here to-night !” 

“T am not your enemy, Mr. Gresham,” was the 
response. 

“Then will you be my second in this miserable 
affair ?” asked Gresham. 

“If you desire it—yes!” was the reply. 

The ground was marked out afresh, and, this 
time, both men fairly placed, evidently to the great 
chagrin of Albert Marsden and his friend and 
second, Gerald Camelford. 

Should he ertrust his last appointed second with 
a message to poor Rosalie, if his should be the lot 
to fall, as was most probable with so skilful an an- 
tagonist ? had flashed through Arthur's brain. 

“No; for if he did, he must reveal to this 
stranger all that Rosalie was to him, and he to her, 
or compromise, perhaps, her fame. Yes, he would 
be silent, and would place his trust in heaven to 
bear him scatheless through this night’s evil work ; 
or, should he fall, to soften to Rosalie the terrible 
blow, and give her strength to bear it.” 

“ Are you ready ?” Marsden impatiently shouted. 

“ Yes!” Arthur in a loud, firm voice replied. 

The signal was given, and the report ef one 
pistol was follow:d so sharply by the other as to 
blend them almost into one and the same sound. 

The smoke from their weapons rose steadily, and 
floated away on the dry night air, and then Albert 
Marsden was seen lying, a huddled heap upon tho 
snow which he, buta moment before, had been with 


while Arthur Gresham was reeling, and, but for his 
second, who caught him in his arms, would also 
have-fallen to the ground. 

But Arthur had been but slightly hit, in his left 
shoulder, and soon he steadied himself and ap- 
proached Albert Marsden. His term of life would 
in few moments end; Arthur's. bullet had passed 
‘through his adversary’s lungs, and his warm life’s 
blood was gushing away, dissolving: the snow in 
which he lay, and changing its pure and solid white 
into-acpmrplte, liquid stream. 

hearse is there; fly fora physician!” Gerald 
cri 

“Let: no one,atit!” said. Albert Marsden, very 

tly —!*another: minuteand I shall have ovased: to. 

1" Then, adfidessing Garald Camelford,. the 
man. falteredialewly, “Beck not-to aveage 
mey.Gerald. Mr. Greshem), you are a. brave man, 
‘and a good! shiets myy -had remdered! my. 
hand unstesdyy, now, am ghid of if; and 
em Then he: signed’ to 
‘Gresham to, hit, and it: wasia the 
merest: whiépeer only that. he could add,—See 
Hitelinsom; ang it was myydying wish:thes 
shevshould tell .you all !”—end then faint 
gasp, andihe-was, sought: awd found his. 
own death), ami imathes very prime-of his youthful: 
being. 

fim: thies T will speak: with: this 
Laura thenght Arthur; but he was. 
mistaken, heewas notitessee her, ner was-the-mys- 
tery of the- letters to: cleared \asvay many. 


years to come. 
(T0 be:continued.) ; 
BULBS IN WA@ER-GLASSES, 


Tie kinds of bulbs bestcadapted for waterglasses; 
are all the species of the narcissus, the- hyacinth; the 
early dwarf tulip, the jonquil, both large Drtch and 
common iris, both the Persian and the dwarf Scotch 
crocuses, and, in short any of the similar sorts. Com- 
mencement must be made by procuring glassea of the 
proper sort, of which there are many forms, but the 
one in general use is the least expeusive, and perhaps 
the best, being the most convenient. Those with dark 
glasses are most congenial to the roots, but the trane 
parent glass exhibits the progress of growth, whicir is 
mo small portion of the pleasure of the culture; and at 
any time between October and January - after which 
the bulbs, if kept out of the ground, shrivel and lose 
vigour; if it be desired to have them later, the better 
plan is to keep a supply in earth, as a reserve—fill 
them with water and place the plants, the water must 
be soft, and just reach through the neck to the upper 
chamber, so that the bottom of the bulb may bea 
little immersed in the water, not covered; then piace 
the glasses in a warm room, where they may at once 
enjoy light and heat. It is better they should be ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays than not. By placing them in 
the glasses at proper intervals of time, a succcssion of 
flowers may be obtained from January to April, form- 
ing a pretty ornament for the parlour window or 
chimney-piece ; they require no further care, than to 
see that the water does not sink so low as to leave the 


roots dry. Fresh water must be given at intervals of 


two or three days, to be judged of by the appearance 
of the fluid, whether clear or foul: when the bulbs are 
newlyly planted, the change need not be so frequeat 
as after the glasses are filled with water. It is essen- 
tial that the temperature of the water to be given 
should be the same as that which it is to replace. The 
operation of changing is easily done by one persun,. 
when the roots are only an inch or two long, but after 
the flower stems are of some length, and the ryote 
nearly fill the glasses, two persons become requisite, 
one to take out the bulb and hold it, and to dip its 
roots in clear water to rinse them, and another to wash 
the glase and refill it with water. The operation is one 
of great simplicity, and may be performed in a very 
brief period of time. 


WoRKMEN’S SHAKESPERE MEMORIAL.—A crowded 
meeting of the Executive and friends of this move- 
ment took place at the old literary rendezvous, St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, the other evening; Mr. R. 
Moore in the chair. A long list of subscribers having 
been read over, in which many well-known names 
appeared, it was reported that sheets of the Shakspere 
Heads, containing seventy penny receipts, were now 
ready to be issued to persons who felt an interest in 
the movement, and that a large number had already been 
applied for from benefit, trades, and working men’s 
literary societies. Also that 500 collecting boxes had 
been prepared for distribution throughout the metro- 
polis and provinces. A rumour having reached the 
Committee that Primrose Hill might not, after all, be 
available for the purpose of the monument, it was stated 
that there was not the elightest foundation for such 


such impetieat vigour trampling beneath his feet; | rumour. 


Gerald Camelford’s next thought, and his hand | [ie 
might prove unsteady sbould the duel at once 
occur?’ no; Maradeo had greatly recovered; 
was. now just sufSciently elevated by the: wine he 
| 
| 
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NOTICE. 
Teg companion picture to 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


Being the second of the series of beautiful, coloured en- 
peace Shang which will be issued from time to time with 


“BOW BELLS,” 
was pubMshed simultaneously with No. 15, the Great 
WHITTINGTON NUMBER 
drawing is made ex for this maga- 
sina artist, subject chesen 
is 
DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGHGATE, 
Turning towards London, and listening to the 
SOUND OF BOW BELLS. 
A Supplement of 
ELEGANT NEEDLEWURK PATTERNS. 
‘Obtained direct from Paris, was also 
PRESENTED, GRATIS. 
ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS; 
Co.oursp Pictrurs, Tworencs. 


NEW TALE. 
Ly our next number will appear the opening chapter of a 
uew aad very interesting tale, entitled 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
“Caledonia, stern and wild,” has ever been the land where 
the novelist and romancist have most successfully laid 
their scenes; and we may venture to assure our readers 


chapter to:the laat, 


THE CHIRDREN L¥ THE WOOD AND DICK WHIT- 
TINGTON AT BIGHGATE. 


le and The trade supplied with 
Martin's 


United Ki these penny postage stamps. Persons 

wishing Jone 80. as:to receive Bow 

Brits News the 


All lethere: intended. 
to of: 
io Ma. 


Woame.— The 


subscribers 


ined 


our a publish. the best 

possibly our subscribers-need 
‘names of 
keep-copies of their prodas- 
tributors 
tions, as we undestake te return rejected mann- 


JI.N. 
constantly kept in: — 

Sreronagc. —“ Twenty Straws” commenced in No 1; 
New Series. 

S.C. A—It is quite natural that the young gentleman, to 
whom you are now engaged, should wish you to get rid some- 
how of the presents made to you by a former suitor. You 
had better give them up to your intended husband, and 
ask no questions as to how he may dispose of them. 

Per O'Day. — It is very unwholesome to eat alum. 
barat : respectable medical man relative to diseases of 

e hea 

Novice. — You can always ascertain at a post-office 
what the rate gh gy is to any part of the continent 
You did not us what State in Germany you 
‘mcant. 

Cc. E. W.— With a marriage license, costing £2 12s. 6d, 
only twenty-four hours’ notice need be given toa clergy- 
man; but to be married by banns (the cheapest form) a 
three weeks’ residence in the parish is required. 

V. M.—The Earl of Shaftesbury’s address is No. 24, 
Grosvenor Square. 

Unuarrpr 14.—The conduct of your husband is very 
wrong indeed; but we regret that we are unable to advise 
you how to act in the case. 

Mt Rig (Halifax) — The article was declined with 
anks, 

Lizzi (Ealing).—Your requests shall be complied with 
in due course. 

M. A. L.—There is no such office, neither could you ob- 
tain a divorce for such a sum. 

J. W. (Belfast).—Your request shall be borne in mind, 
and, if possible, cemplied with. 

F. H. W.—De Foiz is pronounced deh fwor. The ded is 
almost pronounced as strong as der. 

cott, -, Government igration No. 
8, Park Street, Westminster 
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oa — The name Minnie is on abbreviation of 
Joszrnus (Macclesfield).—All depends on the terms of 
the indenturea, You must show them tosome lawyer and 
get an opinion from him. 
Craze Loviss.—There is no work of the kind. Some 
Si plays you name will be included in “The British 
ma. 


Rosgk MAYFIELD.—A young lady would be very indiserect 
indeed to ask a young gentleman for a lock of his hair, 
unless they be engaged. 

Leia. — No depilatory will remove superfiuous hairs 
permanently : they will grow again. 

A. Y. U.—You can procure all school books and useful 
elementary works of instruction, history, geography, 
mathematica, languages, &., at Cornish’s, 


E. T.—It is most selfish and illiberal for a mistress to 
read novels and not allow her servants to read cheap 
periodicals during their own leisure hours. Any mis- 
tress who would forbid her servants from reading harm- 
less and instruciive journals (such as Bow. Bells, for in- 
stance) m & poor, ignorant, narrow-minded creature, 
totally unfit to rule over a domestic household. 

Crog.tty Usap. —Send us your address, and we will re- 
commend you a solicitor on whom youcanrely, The case 
seems me enough and need not be expensive. 

E. H.—We are vot at present in need of such contribu- 


V. M—There are exceptions to all rules, and you are 
certainly one. The use of pear] powder for twenty years 
would injure the complexion of niu ty-nine persons out of 


hundred. 

whose 
answer J.; G.C. L.; 
ANxi0Us. 


uestions we are unable to 
‘om pg A 


Wery D.: 
very pretty.—L. L. M. : a poor scrawL—O. P. G.: tolerably 
ovics: tolerably good.—H. H. (Bristol): disfigured 


—Litias G.: requires cousider- 
vement—F. H. W.: very good.—M. M E.: good, 
EL: very pretty. 
Hisrorical, SCIENTIFIC, AND DoMEsTic. 
EAR-RINGS. 


culameum, and of Pompeii. Alexander the Great met 


been favourites, beth with eawage andi civilised 
nations. 

Among the Jewsthey were generally made:of gold,. 
and. their form wageisoular: 
women and the youth of both sexes. It has been im. 
ferred from certain that they were not worm) 
by the mens. but, om this point, the proofs are by new 
means consiasive;. however, the practice 
Aaiaties weasimost universal, and it is not likely that 

men of: Jidea formed an exception. Jewels were, 
times, to-the rings; the size (still worm: by” 
ithe Orientals) far: exeeeding that in use among: our«- 
hence,. they formed a hagdsome present, as: 
wesordedtin the Book of Job, or an offfring to the 
eervice of God, aa in Numbers. Ear-ringe as amulete 
were anelently, and are still in the East, appendages: 
idolegeg and: superstition ; such, , 

Jageb’s family, which he buried’ with 
the: stramge gods at. Bethe]; and it seems that. the 
Israelites were not, in after times, free from. this 
practice, for Hosea represents Jerusalem as- having 
decked herself with the ear-rings-of Baalim. 

Themen of Egypt abctained from the use-of car 
rings Those worm by the- women were large, round. 
hoops of gold; but silver ones have also been found at 
Thebes. In Assyrian sculpture, on the other hand, 
all the males of rank, from majesty downward, wear 
large ear-pendants. 

By the Persians, the Babylonians, the Lydians, 
Lybians, and Carthageniana, ear-rings were worn by 
both sexes; but among the Greeks and the Liomans 
their use was confined to the females.. It consisted of 
aring with drops; the more opuleat wore them of 
gold, and the common people of bronze. Instead of 
the ring, a hook was frequently used—a practice still 
continued by the women of Italy—the drops were of 
gold, of precious stones, and of pearls. The latter 
were valued for being exactly spherical, as well as for 
their delicate whiteness. Two or three were generally 
joined together to elongate a single drop, and two or 
three such drops were often suspended from a single 
ring. 

Roman ladies of rank sometimes wore the ornament 
in the shape of an asp, whose body was of gold, set 
with precious gems. The Venus de Medici, and other 
females statues, have the ears pierced, and, no doubt, 
originally had the ear-rings in them. The statue of 
Achilles, at Stigeum, representing him in female 
attire, likewise had these ornaments. The Arabs wore 
them in the time of Mahommed ; but they are not now 
commonly. worn by the men. 

In Britain they were not generally used till the end 


a 


(of the fifteenth century, when Stubbes angrily re- 


were worn by ti 


marks :—‘‘ The ladies are not ashamel to make 
holes in their ear;, wherein they have rings, and 
other jewels of gold and of precious stones.’ Men 
also wore these effeminate articles in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and of James the First ; indeed the 
male portraits of this period often represent ear- 
rings in the forms of crosses. One of tie most 
famous sets of modern ear-rinzs was the property 
of a Polish lady, and consisted of a serivs of dia- 
monds arrange i so as to represent anac.cia blossom 
—th- setting resembling th: leaf. The lotus blossom, 
and the Bengal rose are copied in Egyptian and 
India: ear-rings; aud the Chinese wear them repre- 
resenting the flora of their country. Among the 
ies of th America, the humuming-biri is a very 
favourite device. At the present day the finest ear- 
rings in the world are to be found in Oriental 
harems; the European pr‘ncesses, in divising the 
ornament, have been unable to excel the taste of 
Persian maidens, and of the slaves of the Sultan. 
The ears of girls are now generally pierced at seven 
years of age, the operation which produces a tempo- 
rary inflammation, acting as a counter-irritant in 
case of weakness in the eyes. In this belief ear-rings 
are still worn by men in France and in Italy, and by 
boys in Germany. Occasionally they are i worn, 
with the same credulity, by sailors. 


HANDEL. 

What Milton, Dante, and Homer are to poetry—the 
acknowledged chiefs of eong—Handel is to music: 
towering above all his compeers, the indisputable pos- 
sessor of the loftiest throne. There may exist some 
doubts as to the relative positions of other famous 
masters, Each has his band of devoted admirers who 
noisily and zealously trumpet forth his claims to the 
world’s honour. Some vow by the glorious name of 
Mozart, the love-poet of musicians; otheraby Mendel- 
sohn, almost Shaksperian in hia genius; others by 
the geatle and graceful Haydn. Betweem.the votaries 
of Rossini and Donizetti, Bellini and: Verdi, a:.feud has 
long existed; but none dispute theoverpowering claims 
of Handel—none would pluck from Ais brow the 
crown hese royally-wears:. Unsurpassed, his: glorious 
straine- stilt live in the hearts and sway the souls of 
men; and he has sung, and not unwertilly, such 
mighty themes as may well employ. the harps.ef those 
immortale who gather in awe and devotion before the 
throne-of the Divines It is by these sublime-concep- 
to the world. The Messiah,” 
‘Terachin Egypt,” and*'Judas Maccabeus,” for instance, 
ave familiar enough to the ears of the masses. 

But the public, it: would seem, do net sometimes 
take a comprehensive. view: of the different sides of a 
great genius. They- look. straight before this:, and 
admire what they see, and’ see just what: is: patent to 
everybody. Bat, if yow would understand:all the 
beauty of a fine statue, you must examine every limb, 
and. scrutinize everywhere ite shapely sweetness. So, 
the public, to comprehend fully the wonderfulgesources 
and immense flexibility of Handel's: gemimas, echould 
know that his lighter efforts, his operas; andiichn mber- 
music are not inferior in. beauty to, if  titegplack the 
sublimity of, his grander inspirations. 

Hecam, in fact, revel in Lydian: "—in 
‘strains of “ linked sweetness long drawa: ont.”=as well 
asin those solemn choral songs which seem-tmerho the 
power and splendour of *‘ the heavenly hest;"*"" He can 
terrify the soul, but. he can also soothe thecheart ; he 
can elevate himself and us to the medifatien of the 
mightiest;themes, but: he can also sound the depths of 
humam passion, and express in song the: tenderest 
human feelings. 

Of the numerous works of this great master, we 
have merely espace to refer to the ‘* Messiah,” the 
grandest of them all, and which, indeed, seems the 
very crown and perfection of musical art, displaying 
all its resources, and embodying all its mysteries. This 
composition was produced by Handel, in his fifty- 
seventh year, on the occasion of his visit to Ireland, 
in 1742, 

It was produced for the first time, at the Musio 
Hall, in Dublin, and at Covent Garden in 1743. Im- 
mediately the critics and the public, with one accord, 
elevated it to that regal position, so to speak, which it 
has ever since occupied—the master-piece of oratorios, 
and the greatest work of the greatest of musicians! 
When the *“ Hallelujah Chorus" was first performed, 
the audience, overpowered by its solemnity, rose with 
one consent and as one man; and the homage thus 
involuntarily rendered to the composer's genius has 
become an established custom. 

It was performed, for the last time under the direo- 
tion of its author, at Covent Garden, April 6th, 1759. 
At the close of the performance, Handel went home 
and retired to his bed, never again to leave it. Ex- 
haustion ensued, and he calmly took leave of this world 
on Good Friday, April 13, aged 74, his latter years 
having been blest with peace and prosperity, He left 
behind him a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, as 
well as a name which the world will never permit to 


die. 


that this statement will receive a farther corroboration in 
the present instance. The tale abounds in remarkable 
incidents and charming episodes; and the interest is not 
merely sustained; but goee.on increasing: from the Orst | 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Scenes during the Protectorate have afforded many a 
subject for the painter's art, and few have done greater 
justice to them than Mr. B. West, as may be judged 
ftom the engraving which we give of his picture, 
bearing the above title. 

Those conversant with the history of England will 
wellremember to which point of the Commonwealth 
this picture refers ; but as it is an interesting period 
in Cromwell's life, as showing his stern and remark- 
able peculiarities, it will bear repeating again. 

’ The long-promised benéfits which were to be con- 
ferred upon the people, after the execution of Charles 
T, seemed to be as far off as ever; for the Parliament, 
whlch was to do so much for them, began to usurp 
powers antagonistic not only to the people, but the 
army, By degrees, .also, Cromwell found that Parlia- 
ment was curbing him in his ambitious ideas, and 
thwarting him in many of his plans. This Cromwell 
could not brook; and, at a council of officers, it was 


BOW BELLS. 


with this bauble? Here, take it away!” < After fur- 
ther addressing the members in a furious manner, he 
ordered the soldiers to clear the hall; he himself 
went out last, commanding the doors to be locked, 
and then departed to his residence in Whitehall. 
Thus was dissolved the Long Tarliament, as pictured 
in the engraving before us. 


PUBLIC BETTER THAN PRIVATE EDU- 
CATION. 

Ir is, perhaps, impossible for the young to be educated 
without introducing in many cases the tyranny of im- 
plicit obedience. ‘Go there, do that, write, lie down,” 
will, perhaps, for ever be the language addressed to 
youth by age. In private education there is a danger 
that this superintendence should extend to too many 
particulars. The anxiety of individual affection watches 
the boy too narrowly, controls him toe much, renders 
him too poor a slave. In public education there is a 
comparative liberty. The boy knows how much of his 
time is subjected to his task-master, and how much is 
sacredly his own. ) The consequences of these two modes 
of education are usually eminently conspicuous when 


the scholar is grown up into man. The pupil of pri- 
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suffer human adversities, and to observe human passions 
To practise upon a smaller theatre the business of the 
world must be one of the most desirable sources of in- 
struction and improvement, as mo teachings are so 
thorough as those of experience. . 
Morals cannot be effectually taught but where the 
topics and occasions of moral conduct offer themselves. 
A false tenderness for their children sometimes induces 
parents to wish to keep them wholly unacquainted 
with the vices, the irregularities, and injustice of their 
species. They are introduced to temptation anpre- 
pared, just in that tumultuous season of human life 
when temptation has the greatest power. They fin: 
men treacherous, deceitful, and selfish; they find the 
most destructive and hateful purposes everywhere pur- 
sued ; while their minds, unwarned of the truth, expect 
universal honesty. They come into the world as ig- 
norant of everything it contains, as uninstructed in the 
scenes they have to encounter, as if they had passed 
their early years in a desert island. Surely the ad- 
vantages we possess for a gradual initiation of our youth 
in the economy of human life ought not to be neglectec. 
Surely we ought to anticipate and break the shock, 
which might otherwise persuade them that the lessons 


of education are an antiquated legend, and the practices 


CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


determined to frame a remonstrance, complaining of 
the arrears due to the army, reminding the members 
of the many years they had “ sitten,” what professions 
they had made to remodel the representation, and 
establish successive parliaments. These, and other 
measures, were urged, to induce them to retire and 
make room fer others. This Parliainent refused, and 
came to a resolution not to dissolve. Cromwell, in a 
rage, immediately hastened to the House, and took 
with him a body of three hundred soldiers. These 
were stationed, some in the lobby, and some on the 
staiss. On entering the House, Cromwell took his 
seat and listened to the debate; and as the question 
was about to be put, he said to Harrison, “ This is the 
time: I must do it.” Suddenly starting up, he loaded 
the Parliament with the vilest reproaches for their ty- 
ranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of the 
public. Then, stamping his foot, which was the signal 
for the soldiers to enter, he exclaimed to the members, 
‘For shame, get you gone! Give place to honester 
men—to those who will more faithfully perform their 
trust. You are no longer a Parliament—I tell you, 
you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 
with you.” Then, turning to a soldier, commanded 


him to eeize the mace, eaying, ‘* What elall we do 


vate education is commonly either awkward and gilcnt, 

or pert, presumptuous, and pedantical. In either case 

he’s out of his element, embarrassed with himself, and 

chiefly anxious about how he shall appear. On the | 
contrary, the pupil of public education usually knows 
himself, and rests upon his proper centre. He is easy 

and frank, neither eager to show himself, nor afraid 

of being observed. His spirits are gay and uniform. 

His imagination is playful, and his limbs are active. 

Not engrossed by a continual attention to himself, his 

generosity is ever ready to break out; he is eager to 

fly to the assistance of others, and intrepid and bold in 

the face of danger. He has been used to contend only 

upon a footing of equality ; or to endure suffering with 

equanimity and courage. His spirit, therefore, ia un- 

broken ; while the man who has been privately educated 

too often continues, for the remainder of his life, timid, 

incapable of a ready self-possession, and ever prone to 

prognosticate ill of the contentions in which he may be 

unavoidably engaged. 

We shall, perhaps, perceive a still further advantage 
in public education, if we reflect that the scene which 
is to prepare us for the world, should have some resem- 
blance to the world. It is desirable that we should be 
brought in early life to experience human events, to 


of the sensual! and corrupt the only practices proper te 
men. 


SINGULAR EPITAPH. 


THE following lines are to be seen in the churchyard 
of the village of Sprotborough, Yorkshire, on the grave- 
stone of a young blacksmith. They are neither very 
rhythmical nor grammatical; but perhaps they may 
interest some of our readers :— 

My sledge and Hammer lies declined, 

My bellows too have lost their wind, 

My Fire's extinct, my Forge decayed, 

My vice now in the dust is laid, 

My iron and my coals are gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done, 

My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 

My soul is waiting to be blest. 


MeEMoRY ean carry the heaviest burdens most easily 
in unpractised youth, and it holds those so firmly that 
they nppear above the grey hairs of age aa the ever- 
greens of childhood. 
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DE FOIX 


TWENTY STRAWS. 


3Y THE AUTHOR OF “ WOMAN'S WORTH,” “DORA RIVERS- 
DALE,” ETO 


‘CHAPTER XXXIL 


Der Forx, followed by Cardunk and the half-tipsy 
Bothright—the latter with a lighted candle in his 
bhand—now dashed into the room where a woman's 
screams were still issuing, and Lady Nolkinghame’s 
boatman and Colonel Stackhouse confronted one 
another. 

Annie was clinging to the window bars, shrick- 
{ng with all her might, her face turned from de 
Foix, and all her senses in confusion plunged. 

De Foix and the Colonel stood glaring at each 
other, the latter at a loss to understand the presence 
of the former. 

“Who are you, fellow?” he asked, in atter 
amazement. 

Bothright rabbed his dim eyes, and stared at de 
Foix, who was prepared to spring on any that 
might attack him. 

“ What brings you here?” further inquired the 
Colonel of de Foix. 

“I am come, Colonel Stackhonse, to demand 
yonder lady, Mrs. Howard Bolding,” replied the 
boatman, in a resolute tone. 

The Colonel looked aghast, Bothright rubbed his 
dull orbs afresh, and Annie, ceasing her cries, re- 
cognised de Foix, and impulsively rushed to him, 
and flung her arms about him. 

“ Save me—save me!” she exclaimed frantically. 

At this the Colonel glanced from Bothright to 
Cardunk. 

“ What are you two about ?” he asked, address- 
{ng the men. “Remove this scoundrel, Bothright, 
and secure him hand and foot, until I give you 
further orders respecting him.” 

Bothright, his senses anything but clear, now 
laid his hand upon de Foix’s shoulder. 

“ You heard what the Colonel said?” hiccoughed 
Bothright; “so march at once, or it will be much 
the worse for you by and by.” 

De Foix shook off the man’s hold as if it had 
been that of a child, and Botbright reeled back 
some few paces, feeling too powerless to meddle 
with him further. 

“Were you otherwise than what you are,” 
sneered Colonel Stackhouse, speaking to do Foix, 


STANDS BETWEEN 


| 
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COLONEL 


“T would annihilate you on the spot. As it fs, I 
cannot touch you; I can only threaten you with 
future punishment, which you shall receive, never 
fear! 

De Foix smiled a smile of defiance. Annie Bold- 
{ng was clinging to him, seeking protection at his 
hands, and he felt strong as any lion. 

“T claim this lady, my friend's persecuted wife,” 
said he, directing his speech to Colonel Stackhouse. 
“ Under no circumstances whatever will I depart 
hence without her. Let us go, then, in peace; 
else, I will fight my passage hence.” 

Cardunk was now close by de Foix’s side, ready 
to assist him, in case any assistance was required 
by him ; and Colonel Stackhouse was standing pale 
rm irresolute, uncertain how he should act in this 

r. 

Mrs. Bolding was about to be snatched from his 
grasp—snatched from it just when he had deemed 
her his securely. 

But he would not part with her thus; no, he 
would part with his own life rather. 

He did not like the idea of personally attacking 
Annie's defender; yet what was he todo? Both- 
right was almost helpless, and Cardunk he could 
see would be no match against Lady Nolkinghame's 
stalwart boatman. 

Colonel Stackhouse cast one glance upon Mrs. 
Bolding, and that glance decided him as to how he 
was now to shape his actions. 

De Foix's form was erect, his every muscle was 
firm, he was ready for Colonel Stackhouse—ready 
to contend against all his herculean strength. 

There was something in Tom de Foix’s noble 
bearing, in the shape of his fine head, that made 
him strongly resemble Colonel Stackhouse. Tom 
looked at this moment like some proud emperor in 
masquerade attire, and the Colonel gazed upon him, 
perplexed by all his manly beauty. 

“Mrs, Bolding,” said the Colonel, speaking to 
Annie, who was still clinging to her heaven-sent pro- 
tector,—‘ Mrs. Bolding, if you do not wish to see 
bloodshed here, bid that man go hence alone.” 

She made no answer, save by grasping de Foix’s 
arm faster that before. 

“Come,” said the boatman, making a movement 
towards the door. 

Bothright now staggered forward, and flinging 
himself on de Foix’s chest, sought to secure his 
arms; but he might just as well have tried to 
grapple with a man of iron, the boatman resisted 
him £0 stoutly 


STACKHOUSE AND HIS VICTIM. 


Cardunk, as yet, had not lifted a finger on eithe: 
side. He was biding his time—watching for the 
instant when his help would be needed. 

While Bothright was thus struggling in de Foix's 
grasp, the Colonel made a sudden spring at the throat 
of the boatman, who had now two men to contend 
against, one of whom was almost as powerful as 
himself. 

At de Foix’s leathern belt, attached to a smal? 
iron chain, was hanging a sharp, sheathed knife. 

Cardunk saw tt.is knife, and in a second it was 
plucked from its sheath, and thrust deep into the 
Colonel's side. 

With a piercing ory of agony, Colonel Stack- 
house loosened his grasp of de Foix, and, stagger- 
ing back a few paces, measured his entire length op 
the floor. 

In the utter confusion of the scene, de Foix 
dreamed not of the blow that had just preserved 
his own life. He knew not that the Colonel had 
been wounded by the convict, Cardunk. 

But Annie, who, during the fearful scuffle 
amongst the men, had retreated to the extreme end 
of the apartment, had witnessed all, and had flown 
to the side of the prostrate man. 

De Foix, who, assisted by Cardunk, had secured 
the man Bothright to the window-bars of the cot- 
tage, now turned to Annie, ready to escape with her. 

De Foix reeled like a drunken man as his eyes 
fell upon the Colonel's bleeding body, over which 
Annie was hanging in speechless terror. 

Mechanically de Foix felt for his knife. It was 

one. 
: “This is your work—your vindictive deed, Car- 
dunk !” he exclaimed, in a voice of horror. 

“He was at your throat, strangling you, cap- 
tain,” qnivered the wretched creature, retreating in 
alarm; “another minute, and you'd have been a 
dead man, and the lady lost.” 

“Ay, ay!” rejoined de Foix, with a mournful 
shake of his head. ‘‘It seems that there was no 
help for us but violence.” 

“Tt will be hanging, or Norfolk Island, for me— 
that’s all, captain,” answered Cardunk, recklessly. 
“And what matter to me which of the two it be: 
A man s0 thoroughly miserable as I cannot be 
worse off either at Norfolk Island, or in his gaol- 
yard grave! So, don't cast a thought upon Car- 
dunk, but hurry off with the lady, and leave ma 
here to do the best I can to assist the Colonel.” 

At this moment Ruth eLowed Ler pale face at the 
door of the apartment. 
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“ Here, young woman,” said de Foix, addressing 
her, “bring hither some linen oloths, and help to 
staunch the Colonel’s wound—quick !” 

“Tt is not Giles Bothright that is hurt?” she 
anxiously asked. 

“No, no; that scoundrel is safe enough, girl!” de 
Foix answered, “’tis the Colonel alone who has met 
his deserts.” 

Reassured by these words, the girl ran off fora 
linen tablecloth, which, after cutting it into strips, 
she brought to Cardunk, who at once applied him- 
self to stanch the Colonel’s wound, whicl: wem dis- 
covered to be-only a flesh wound. 

Colonel Stackhouse, who had now somewhat 
rallied, spole not a word during the opegation ; but 
looked: fiercely and vengefully on thoae-eround him. 
For again he had) been frustrated in hia tiase at- 
tempte om Mrs. Bolding, and again he. wea: planning 
howhe shouldiregain possession of hee—plaaning 
alsa how healiould punish de Foix, at:-whossehands 
he supposed he had received the stab. 

De: Foie: wee:well aware that: a severe panish- 
ment. waa him ; but ee long: as lie suc- 
ceeded: fim resening: Mrs. Bolding, and implacthg her 
in somerhome-in. sefety, he cared! little: for 
He that through Calémel Stacklionse’s 
cruel means, Howard Bolding hadibeem removed to 
Norfolk Island, there to pine awagy hia: young: and: 
blighted lifts 

De Foi wished to be near his sworm friendj 
to share with him:a second banishenti and all 
its many-horrors. 

Nothing could save him from Golomej) Stack- 
house's. vengeance, he knew, so he: was: filly. pre- 
pared termeet it.. 

Tom de Foix of hie. mother; and of 
how he: had left her, and reflected! what: her suf- 
ferings would be whem he was for evesrtorn from 
her sights 

With closed teeth, C lonel Stacklieuse lay 
stretched on the floor, subinitting hie wound to 
the treatment of Cardunk and the girl: Huth. 

At length, the bandaging being completed, de 
Foix addressed the Colonel. 

“Colonel Stackhouse,” hesaid, haughtily, “ doubt- 
lessly, I have been recognised by you and your 
associate here; if not, permit me to inform you 
that [ am Lady Nolkinghame’s boatman, and shall 
be found, when wanted, in one of the servant's 
offices under the roof of Government House.” 

And as de Foix spoke, he took Mrs. Bolding’s 
hand, drew her towards him, and prepared te quit 
the room with her. - 

‘By heaven, you stir not hence!” burst forth 
the prostrate Colonel, striving to raise himself. 

“Come, Cardunk,” proceeded de Foix, not heed- 
ing the Colonel, ‘and you, girl” he added, ad- 
dressing Ruth, who was ruefully regarding her 
pinioned luver—“ you must accompany us, or else 
you will be setting yonder rascal free too soon, 
and so make matters worse than they already are, 
and—— 

“ You will not take me away from the place,” 
cried the girl, in sudden terror. 

‘““No, when we have safely pushed off in the 
boat, you shall be quite at liberty again,” de Foix 
replied. “ Adieu, Colonel,” added the boatman, once 
more about to depart. ‘I leave you to your smart- 
ing wound, and'your guilty conscience !” 

And with those words, de Foix, with Annie, 
quitted the chamber, Cardunk and Ruth following 
until they reached the beach, where two boats, one 
of which belonged to Lady Nolkinghame, were 
lying moored. 

A bright moon was shining, so they would have 
little difficulty in navigating their passage out’ of 
the rock-studded inlet. 

After assisting Annie into the little vessel, de 
Foix and Cardunk seized their oars, pushed off, and 
began to pull lustily. 

“ Now be off !* cried the latter, calling to Ruth, 
who was standing on the beach quite bewildered. 
“ We are safe now, so be off!” 

The girl did not require a second bidding; she 
was flying back to the cottage, fast as her feet would 
carry her, while the boat containing de Foix, Annie, 
and Cardunk, was being impelled through the dark 
waters back to Sydney. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Lapy No.kixcuame was lying on her bed, tossing 
tn the delirium of brain fever. Since the hour that 
they had found her insensible in the boat-house, she 
had been writhing and raving incessantly, and not 
one of those about her could hazard the slightest 
guess at the cause of her strange disorder. 

She called aloud for her son, begging him to 


spare Roland Stackhouse; and then she would fling 
her arms about her pillow, and, clinging to it, shriek 
at the top of her voice; and the walls of Government 
House were filled with her trartic cries, and Sir 
Richard's bewildered lamentations. 

Now, Aldis had missed one of her ladyship’s 
boats, and likewise le: ladyship’s boatman; and, 
having done so, he set a watch upon the boat-house, 
and gave orders for de Foix’s instant seizure—pro- 
Meiey he should ever return, the: spiteful steward 

Aldis’s breast was brimful of bitterness, which 
he waa longing to vent upon Tom.de Foix. Her 
ladyship was ill, the governor drivem half-crazy at 
her state, and Aldis reigned! supreme over the 
domestic concerns.of Government House. 

He-could send de Foix imto barracka, and get 
him severely punisiied. had already,served 
Howerd Bolding, so he comléi serve this; “imperti- 
nent: fellovw:"” 

The mamind been without: hise( Aldis's) 
leave, andithe steward could make outasure charge 
ageinet: Tom de Foix; he couldilineo, and.he would, 
toe. 


Colonel Stackhomse’s power-was infinite (Aldis 
reflected), and almeasiirresponsibla, as far as related 
to his rule over the o»nvict population ; therefore 
the steward woul imve no trowble whatever in 
getting de Foix flogging-—e hundred las 
at least. 


Aldis chuckled, amd rmbbed: Mis pale tegether, |- 


delighted at the thought.of comsing: eufféring to » 
féllow- creature. 

He sent to ther cemvitét priton, Both. 
right to come to him:;, bmét titat amishle offieer war 
not to be found. Thten and 
begged him to carry a. letter: to: lila: master, the 
Colonel ; but: Doleman replied: was: 
not at home, moreewer: them thing; tliat lie-did 
not know when 

Aldis himself thew repaired to the convict prison,. 
and there reportedto Bothright’s substitute the ab- 
of the governor's assigned servact, Tom de 

oix. 

This was quite sufficient. An hour after Aldis’s 
report, armed men were scouring Sydney in all 
directions, searching for the missing convict. 

Aldis had a file of soldiers stationed near the 
boat-house of Government House, ready to pounce 
upon Tom de Foix, did he chance to return (if ever 
he intended to do so) by that way, and all was in 
readiness for his capture. 

Such an opportunity of avenging himself on de 
Foix as the present might never occur again (Aldis 
thought), so he would certainly make the most 
of it. 

All the day long the steward was rushing down 
to the boat-house, in order to learn whether her lady- 
ship’s boat and boatman were in sight, su eager was 
he to see de Foix caught, and marched off to 


prison. 

It wouldn’t be quite a hanging matter to de Foix 
(he knew) ; no, it would be a great deal worse than 
hanging to him—he would be sent on a visit to Nor- 
folk Island, where he woall be worked in heavy 
irons, and fed on salt meat and maize bread: where 
his eyes would glaze, and his cheeks becume hollow 
and fleshless, aud his sow manly limbs shrivel 
and wither up as if by premature old age. 

Ha, ha! Norfolk Island, whence religion was 
utterly excluded; where miserable men learned to 
forget their Maker; where existence was one long 
scene of dark despair; Norfolk Islaud, with all its 
terrors, was the place for Tom de Foix! 

Meanwhile, the little boat containing Annie 
Bolding and hertwo friends, made its way quickly 
through the placid waters, and grey morn was 
peeping forth. 

The two men were pulling vigorously, and the 
vessel was being directed towards the boat-house, 
belonging to Government House. 

Suddenly, de Foix and hig companion paused. 
The growing light had revealed to their astonished 
sight another skiff, pulled by Bothiight and the 
girl Ruth, and steered by Colonel Stackhouse; who, 
at the risk of his very life, was now closely pur- 
suing the flying party, resolved to regain posses- 
sion of Mrs. Bolding at every hazard, and to rid 
himself at ence of those who had just snatched her 
from his villanous grasp. 

De Foix groaned aloud. 

“Too late—too late!” he cried, despairingly. 
“ We are lost men, Carduuk!” palringly 

Annie, who was reclining in the stern of the craft, 
at these words started up. 

“ What isthe matter ?” she asked, looking at the 
faces of the two men before her. 

De Foix hesitated. 


She repeated her former question. 

Tom de Foix silently pointed to the advancing 
boat, and her eyes followed the direction of his. 

“ Great heaven !” she shrieked, “ we are pursued 
and by Colonel Stackhouse !” 

Tom de Foix was deadly pale. He was trembling ; 
but it was for Annie that he trembled. 

He knew that his own doom was sealed: there 
was no escape for him. No, not even the slightest 
glimmer of such. What would now become of her 
for whom he had thus perilled his poor remains of 
partial freedom? Why, she would become tle en- 
forced victim of Colonel Stackheuse—of a villain 
of the darkest dye!” 

Why, de Foix would rather see her-leap over- 
board, to be swallowed by the deep waters, than 
see her so sacrificed and degraded. 

“What are you going to du, Captaim??™ enquired 
Cardunk, resting on his oar. 

Tom de Foix made no answer: 

“It’s a pity that the stab hadinet: beemes deeper 
one, Captain,” proceeded Cardunky, ins bitter tone. 

ead man couldn’t have followed us, 


“ Silence !” commanded de sternly. “ Not 
forall the gold and precious stomea:im India, would 
I have: yonder, or any othem man’é death laid at 
my deer” 

Cardnnk:shrogged 


The: mem well knew ttie fearful: pemalty he had 


ineurredj, and’ le likewise knew tliat: no mercy 


wouldibe- aliown: him at thte Colonel liands ; and, 
possessing that knowledge and willing 
to commit deed of desperatiouand wrong. 

What wasthe use off lis being sentito Norfolk 
Island, unlese he merited’ such punishment? Car- 
donk asked: There would, he thouglit, 
lce.certain conselatiom.when suffering, the horrors 
of that place, in reflecting that he deserved all he 
was enduring. 

Thus Carduak thought within himself, reckless 
alike of either earthly or heavenly punishment. 

Tom de Foix was still resting on his oar, un- 
certain what to do in order to preserve his friend's 
wife from the Colonel’s machinations. 

Could he but succeed in reaching the boat-house 
before the other vessel, he would take Mrs. Bolding 
at once to Government House, and beg for her the 
protection of the Governor's wife. 

The pursuing craft was now fast gaining upon 
the one pursued, and little chance there appeared 
to be of de Foix and his companion’s escape. 

“ What’s it to be, captain,” asked Cardunk, watch- 
ing his associate's face. 

“Pull for your life,” answered Tom de Foix, 
with desperate resolution. 

“Good!” rejoined Cardunk, obeying his some- 
while commander to the very letter; for the man 
felt that his safety depended on his evading the 
Colonel at this instant, and afterwards flying iuto 
the bush, where he might live a desperate life, defy- 
ing both man and heaven. 

At length the little vessel touched the sandy 
beach before the boat-house, and, without loss of 
time, de Foix assisted Annie to land, Cardunk fol- 
lowing as quickly as his awkward gait would. allow. 

But scarcely had de Foix's feet touched the 
ground, when he and his companions were sur- 
rounded by constables and armed soldiers. 

Annie shrieked loudly aud clang to de. Foix, 
who, speechless with surprise, offered no resistance 
to the constables, who were already proceeding to 
place his wrists in odious manacles, 

“Oho! it’s you again, Mister Cardunk, is it ?” 
said one of the constables, recognising the wretched 
creature who had so often offended—so often broken 
the prison regulations—so often had his shoulders 
scored by the cruel lash—who had worked fur two 
long years with heavy chains clanking at bis hoels, 
frequently yoked to loaded wagguns, performing 
the office of a mere beast of burden. “ Well, I've 
had no orders about you; nevertheless, as you have 
been found in questionable company, I may as well 
secure you for a while until Colonel Stackhouse 
has heard the case, and decided on yuur con- 
duct.” 

Cardunk moodily submitted his wrists to the 
handcuffs. He well knew what Colonel Stack- 
house’s decision would be, and was fully prepared 
to meet it. 

“ You'll have to go with us, ma’am,” said one of 
the constables, addressing Mrs. Bulding, who was 
standing lost in bewilderment and terror. “ I’m 
very sorry, ma’am, but you see duty is duty ; and as 
I've found you in company with these prisoners, I 
must secure you until inquiries have been made 
relative to your character and position; for I much 
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suspect that you're a female convict escaped from 
Parramatta Factory.” 

At these words Tom de Foix’s face flushed scar- 
let. Woe unto the lips that had uttered those 
syllables had de Foix’s hands been but free at that 
moment. 

“ That lady fs an emigrant!” eaid de Foix, di- 
rectingyhis speech to the constable, who had just 
spoken. ‘And she has never seen the ouside 
of Parramatta Factory, or even heard of the place ! 
Conduct her to Lady Nolkinghame, who well knows 
ber by name, and she will convince you of the truth 
of my statement.” 

“Conduct her to Lady Nolkinghame, indeed !” 
sneered the constable; “I should be a fool for my 
pains to do such a stupid thing! I’m up to all 
your tricks and schemes,” added he, very sagely; 
“ so just spare yoursclf the trouble of inventing any 
more of them, for tuvy won't auswer with me, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Just you march off the whole three of them at 
once,” said the Governor’s house-steward, at that 
moment bursting upon the scene, and catching the 
constable’s las) words. “ Bear off the whole batch 
of them; I'l nuld you blameless in the affair, re- 
member!” 

“Oh, I suppose it will be all right!” responded 
the constable, very coolly, and very carelessly as 
well, 

At this instant, the boat containing the Colonel, 
Bothright, and the girl, touched the shore; and the 
gentleman, looking deadly pale and weak, presented 
himself before Aldis, the soldiers, the constables, 
and the captives. 

Tom de Fvix’s head was ercct as ever; but his 
breast was full of sore misgivings for the wife of 
Howard Bolding. 

What would become of her when he was re- 
moved ? 

She would have no earthly. protector, no single 
living friend then. She would. be quite alone in 
the world, and the victim of ® bad man’s persecu- 
tions. 

Heaven help her! 

Colone) Stackhuuse started; he was amazed at 
what he beheld. 

Who was it that had thus anticipated his wishes 
as regarded the two convicts and Mrs. Bolding ? 

Tom de Foix and Cardunk were already secured, 
and Aunie was again in the power. 

All this was exactly as Colonel Stackhouse had 
wished it to be. 

His heart was full of bitterness, and that bitter- 
ness he would pour upon the heads of the two con- 
victs who had leagued tugether tu defeat his wicked 
plans against guiltless Aunie Bulding. 

Colonel Stacklouse’s bosom heaved with exulta- 
tion, as Bothiight, resuming his old command, di- 
rected the constables respecting the bestowal of 
their prisoners. 

Approaching Mrs. Bolding, whose senses were all 
in a state of confusion and alarm, the Colonel 
whispered in her ear. 

* Act as I would have you act, Annie Bolding,” 
he said, pointedly, emphasizing all his words, “ and 
your two friends here shall live; refuse to meet 
my wishes, and they shall be hanged like a couple 
of dogs above the walls of Sydney Gaol yard.” 

Annie shuddered and recoiled ‘at his words. 

Tom de Foix and Cardunk were now being 
marched away between six armed soldiers; de 
Foix’s last looks, full of anguish, were given to the 
wife of his absent and hapless friend. 

Aunie’s bosom was wrung as she watched de 
Foix depart. 

He was her only friend, her ouvly defender and 
protector, now that poor Howard was removed— 
removed! heaven and Colonel Stackhouse alone 
could tell whither—and her soul sickened as she 
saw lier staff and shield thus taken from her side, 
and she herself left wholly helpless. 

She shivered, and her teeth chattered, as she re- 
flected on the Colonel's words. 

Was it she who was to pronounce the death sen- 
tence of brave Tom de Fuix. 

No, nv! Rather that her tongue became for 
ever paralyzed, than that it should frame,syllables 
destructive to his life! 

What was she todo? This Colonel Stackhouse 
—this fiend in mortal shape—would carry out all 
his threats. 

Annie knew the man thoroughly now; and her 
Hae hos of him rose in proportion to that know- 
edge. 

Whither could she turn for help in this her dark- 
est hour of tribulation? 

Alas! None could help her, for none could inter- 
fere with or question Colone} Stackhouse’s doings. 


She looked the very picture of despair at this 
moment; but the Colonel had no pity ou her, for 
one feeling only possessed him. 

He drew Bothright apart, and spoke to him in a 
low voice, in answer to which, the man nodded his 
head and smiled. 

Colonel Stackhouse then addressed Annie. 

“Mrs. Bolding,” be said, almost blandly, though 
he was enduring excruciating pain at the time, “ if 
you will step into one of the boats yonder, Both- 
right will conduct you back to Wooloomooloo again, 
where, in the course of a few hours, I will do my- 
self the pleasure of calling upon you.” 

Annie essayed to answer him, but she felt a suffo- 
cating sensation in her thrvat, and her voice re- 
fused to serve her. 

Was her persecutor’s heart made of stone that he 
could wituess, thus unmoved, her great distress and 
aching anguish ? 

She turned away from him without attering a 
single word, and straightway entered the boat, in 
which the girl, Ruth, had already taken her place.. 

“I can dispense with your presence,” said Annie, 
addresing the girl very gently, but firmly. “ You 
have been treacherous to me once, and are un- 
worthy of my further confidence in any way.” 

Ruth took no notice of Annie’s address; and 
Bothright appearing at that moment, Annie’s atten- 
tion was drawn to him. 

He pushed off the little vessel, and proceeded to 
hoist her sail ; fora gentle and favourable breeze 
had just sprung up, and Bothright and his com- 
panion, being much fatigued, were glad to avail 
themselves of it. 

Colonel Stackhouse was standing on the landing- 
place outside of the boat-house, watching Mrs. Bol- 
ding’s departure. 

He was deadly pale, and evidently in great pain , 
but he gallantly waved his hand to Annie, while an 
expression of triumph brightened all his features. 

Mrs. Bolding’s husband and friend were both of 
them in the power of this wicked man, who, at any 
frown of hers might cruelly doom them to an igno- 
minious and shameful death. 

She cared not for her own life; for constant per- 
secution and trouble bad rendered it a burden to 
her, and she was ready to lay it down for those 
who were so very dear to her—for Howard Bolding 
and the brave de Foix. 

But Colonel Stackhouse was seeking another and 
a different sacrifice at her hands. He had set « price 
upon de Foix’s life, of which she alone was allowed 
the right of purchase. 

Anuie’s position was replete with horror. 

She was wealthy, it was true; but her riches 
were valueless in her eyes, since they could not be 
shared with ber husband and his. much-prized 
friend. 

And no sum of money she could offer Colonel 
Stackhouse would bribe him to act leniently—or, 
more properly speaking, justly—towards Howard 
Bolding and Tom de Foix. 

The Colonel’s unhallowed passion for herself 
was the cruel cause of all the injustice he had 
wrought upon her and her husband, and of his 
present threats against Tom de Foix’s life. 

Would he carry those threats into execution ? 

She feared he would, should she still refuse to 
accede to his proposed conditions. 

Terrible alternative! She must either sacrifice 
her own honour to this matchless villain, or she 
must suffer de Foix to perish on a public scaffold! 

What—what was she to do? Heaven assist 
her! 

There was not one being to whom she could ap- 
peal amid all these wronz-doings. Besides, who 
would believe her tale, were she even to rehearse 
its dark particulars ? 

Alas! alas! 

Annie, buried in deep and agonizing thought, 
had paid no attention to the boat’s course ; she had 
suffered it to proceed on and on, without heeding 
the direction it was taking. 

Now, suddenly raising her head, she glanced hur- 
riedly around. 

She was far distant from the shore—likewise far 
distant from any of the ships lying at anchor in the 
harbour. 

Whither was she being borne ? 

She looked at Bothright’s stolid face, and then 
into Ruth Claydon’s eyes, demanding, in confused 
syllables whither the vessel was conveying her. 

“Back to the north shore, ma'am,” Bothright 
drily replied. 

“ Whence [ have just flown?” asked Annie, in 
blank dismay. 

“ Precisely,” the man returned, with the atmost 
indifference in his manner. 


“ By order of Culone: Stackhouse ?” questioned 
Mrs. Bolding, in great terror. 

Bothright nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Snared again!” she cried, wringing ber hands, 
and looking despairingly arovud. ‘Why, even 
for a single moment, did I trust one who will 
only betray me ?” 

Bothright made no answer, but pretended to 
be watching the wind. The girl Ruth was holding 
the tiller of the boat. 

“ Listen,” continued Annie, still addressing the 
man, and speaking in an eager voice, “‘ Will you 
take me to Wooloomooloo, if 1 promise to richly 
reward you for your pains?” 

Bothright shook his head. 

“Do you not know that you are acting unlaw- 
fully in detaining me thus, and bearing me away 
from my home against my will ?” 

“Colonel Stackhouse knows the law, and will 
bear the whole brunt of this affair,” returned Both- 
right. “Iam only his officer—a servant bound to 
obey his orders; and if I’m told to do this or that, I 
do it, witbout asking any questions about the 
matter.” 

“You are a bad man’s tool,” said Annie, with 
considerable emphasis. “This is not the first foul 
work you have performed for your wicked em- 
ployer. Where is Howard Bolding ?” she added, 
fastening her steadfast gaze upon the man, who 
never flinched beneath it. 

“Where is Howard Bolding?” he repeated, 
snecringly. “ Why, how should I know, ma'am? 
I’m no common gaoler; I'm many steps above 
that, / can tell you, ma’am !” 

“No matter what you are or are not,” said 
Mrs. Bolding. “ You are, I am certain, acquainted 
with my present whereabouts. 
Where is he, where is he ?” she added, distract- 
edly. ‘ Tell me !—oh, tell me!” 

“Tell you, indeed! as if I really could do so!” 

“ You can, I know you can!” she replied, bending 
forward, and speaking with wild earnestness. 

Bothright’s eyes began to shift themselves to and 


“Well, supposirg that I can, what then?” ne 
asked, coarsely. 

Annie’s face brightened a little at these words. 
Oh, if she could but learn from him some tidings of 
her husband! 

For a few moments Mrs. Bolding reflected. How 
should she proceed, so as to work upon this man’s 
feelings, and induce him to tell her Howard's 
whereabouts? Should she allure him with some of 
her gold, of which she had full plenty, and to spare? 
“ Gold,” she remembered, “ were as good as twenty 
orators, and would, no doubt, tempt him to any- 
thing.” 

She bent forward, and in a low, eager voice, again 
addressed him. 

“Will you be my friend, if I promise to make 
you rich ?” she said. 

“ Rich !” echoed Bothright, in surprise. 

** Ay, rich,” was her answer. 

The man hesitated for some seconds. He was 
weighing Mrs. Bolding’s words, and wondering 
whether he could put faith in them. 

Bothright himself was an arrant knave; and 
being such, he viewed almost every one with dis- 
trust. He had but little belief in honesty of 
purpose, either in man or wowan, acd at. this 
moment he had none in that of Mrs. Bolding. 

Women were full of tricks and cheating, he 
thought ; then, wherefore, should he credit this 
woman by his side? 

Yet there could be no harm in his further 
listening to her words, for he would take very 
good care that he was not cajoled by any of her 

mises. 

But, providing he could clearly see his way 
before him, he would not mind cajoling her. 

She evidently had plenty of money, and Both- 
right conld see uo possible objection to his getting 
some of it into his own possession—no matter by 
what meaus he did so. 

“T am awaiting your reply,” said Mrs. Bolding, 
after watching the man’s inexpressive face for sume 
moments. 

“ What do you want to purchase from me?” he 
demanded boldly. 

“In the first place, information of my 
present whereabouts,” she rejvined, endeavouring 
to treat this matter as one purely of @ business 
nature. 

Bothright nodded his head, and she went on. 

“Then, instead of conveying me to the North 
shore, where I should be in the power of Colonel 
Stackhouse, I ask you to put the boat about, and 
sail for Wooloomooloo Bay.” 
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And for those services how much should I be 
paid ” 

“Name your own sum.” 

Bothright hesitated; he was afraid of mentioning 
one too small. 

“Well, you see, ma’am, the Colonel is my best 
friend, at whose hands I expect great promotion. 
If I serve you I make him my enemy for ever.” 

“Befriend me as I propose, and I will give you 
two thousand pounds!” said Annie. 

Bothright started at her offer: in his ears two 
thousand pounds sounded largely. 

“In hard cash?” he inquired, with undisguised 
eagerness. 

“In hard cash!” was her reply. 

“ How long should I have to wait for it ?” 

“ Perhaps a couple of hours.” 

Bothright paused again: he was thinking that he 
might, probably, be able to make a still better bar- 
gain with hex. She was now offering him two 
thousand pounds; by and by she might be glad to 
offer him twice that sum. 

At all events he would not there and then accept 
her conditions ; he would wait awhile, and see what 
time would bring about. 

“ Well ?” interrupted Mrs. Bolding. 

Bothright was perplexed how to answer. 

“Well, ma'am,” he said, ‘‘I can’t say yes or no 
all in s hurry; I must have time to think the matter 
over.’ 

Annie clasped her hards, and wrung them tightly. 
They were now entering the little inlet, and the 
veraudahed cottage was already in sight. 

Oh, heaven, have some pity on her, for man has 
surely none. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
“Yr is very sad! I pity her from all my heart!” 

The speaker eat, or rather reclined, in a large 
cushioned chair, in a luxurious chamber. All her 
surroundings indicated wealth. But, something about 
her mouth and in her eyes gave token of discontent. 
In the sentences just uttered, she spoke with real sym- 
pathy. 

“Itis very sad!” she repeated. 
everything ?” 

“So it is said. I heard, this morning, that their 
charming place was to be sold. Poor Mrs. Ellis! How 
much pride she took in her beautiful grounds, garden, 
and green-house!” answered the neighbour. ‘ It is 
really distressing to think what she will suffer in giving 
them all up!” 

“Ah, me!” sighed the lady in the cushioned chair, 
her lips falling into a sad expression. ‘Such reverses 
are terrible! I could not endure them. Poor Mrs. 
Ellis, I shall not be able to get her out of my mind.” 

This lady, a Mrs. Eldridge by name, was kind hearted 
and sympathetic, yet weak and self-indulgent. Her 
impulses were good, but she had no strength of 
character, no fixed principles for the government of 
her life. From the wealth she possessed—from the 
luxury by which she was surrounded—she had no 
mental chemistry by which to abstract happiness, but 
simply dwelt among her external good things without 
really enjoying them. And yet, to lose these good 
things she felt would be a great calamity ; and so, look- 
ing at Mrs. Ellls’s case from her point of view, she was 
deeply pained for her friend. 

“It would kill me,” she said, as thought came back 
upon herself. 

Sitting in a room quite as luxurious as that occupied 
by Mrs. Eldridge was the lady of whom these two 
friends were speaking. Her face was serious, but not 
unhappy. She had a visitress, and, in reply to a 
remark, she was saying,—‘*I should be sorry for my- 
self, if my life had so rested in these external things 
that they could not be withdrawn from it without 
great suffering. I have enjoyed them—intensely, I 
might say; they have afforded me inexpressible delight: 
but I must have sadly failed in my use of them, if there 
had been formed in my soul no power to rise above 
them. Their true use was to give me interior strength, 
but not to enervate.” 

“But, how can you live without your garden and 
green-house? You have so enjoyed them!” asked the 
visitress. 

“Perhaps I may have had more care than enjoy- 
ment,” replied Mrs. Ellis. ‘* My garden was too large, 
my green-house, too extensive and overcrowded. I was 
often confused amid the variety, and beauty, and 
wonderful order displayed in nature—and so lost the 
pleasure that might have been devived from a simple 
flower-stand in my parlour.” 

‘‘ The change will be very great,” said the visitress. 
“You go away from this luxury of nature, made pa- 
radisical by culture, and shut yourself up in a small 
London house. I cannot bear to think of it, my dear 
friend. It burts—it distresses me!” 


“Rave they lost 


Mrs. Ellis smiled gently. ‘ Don’t let it trouble you. 
The bitterness, with me, is past already. I am looking 
away from the bygone times, and I search into the 
future for new elements of peace. There is sweeter 
honey in the humble white clover-blossom than in the 
garden's pride, and the wise bee knows how to gather 
it. I must take a lesson from the bee.” 

“ But what will you do, Mrs. Ellis? Your life has 
moved in such a free and bountiful circle for years. 
How will you breathe amid these narrow limita- 
lions ?” 

“It is a poor, weak spirit that cannot make its own 
world,” replied Mrs, Ellis, ‘* and cannot get beyond 
the body's natural limitations. Life, with me, would 
have been to little good purpose, if, at my age, I could 
not build a dwelling-place for my soul out of other 
than material substances.” 

The friend scarcely understood Mrs. Ellis. She 
looked at her and wondered. 

A few weeks later, and the change of which they 
were speaking took place. 

The elegant country residence, with far the largest 
portion of its choice furniture, was sold; and the Ellis 
family removed to London, and took up their abode in 
a small, plainly furnished house. 

Among the friends of Mrs, Ellis, who was a favourite 
with all who knew her intimately, there was universal 
regret at the misfortunes that had assailed her; but 
none felt for her more deeply than Mrs. Eldridge. 

“IT must go and see her,” she said, for the twentieth 
time. It was two months after Mrs. Ellis had left the 
neighbourhood. ‘It is really cruel in me to keep so 
long away, and yet I dread to meet her. How broken 
in spirits she must be! And what can I say? The 
trite commonplaces about submission and patience 
under misfortune, would choke me. How could I, who 
dwell amid peace and plenty—against whose house no 
storm beats—talk to her?” 

Mrs. Eldridge had just passed through a etate of 
mental! depression. She was subject to these shadowy 
conditions of mind, and they were becoming more 
frequent and of longer duration. Whence their source, 
she did not know. They would come stealthily upon 
her, and cover her spirits with a pall of darkness. She 
made no effort to throw them off; but submitted, 
weakly and passively, to a state of misery that sha- 
dowed not only her own life, but the lives of 
others, 

Out of one of these states she had just arisen, when 
she determined to go and see Mrs. Ellis, and, if possible, 
help and comfort her, if only through the manifested 
regard of a visit. Purposely, she dressed herself in 
plain attire; for her mind was delicately perceptive. 
“IT will not give any reminder of our widely different 
conditions,” she said. 

Usually, Mrs. Eldridge, when she visited London, 
was driven in her handsome carriage; but now she 
went to the railroad-station and used the train. On 
reaching London, she walked to the house of Mrs. Ellis. 
It was a very small house in comparison with the one 
she had left; the neighbourhood was not fashionable ; 
everything, in the eyes of Mrs Eldridge, looked poor 
and humble. A sigh parted her lips as she stood at 
the door. Her heart felt heavy for her friend. How 
could she meet her? 

The door opened and she passed in. How narrow, and 
still, and cheerless! So she was impressed. The 
servant showed her into asmall parlour. It seemed 
to her as if she could stand in the centre of the room 
and touch the walls on both sides. 

She did not wait many minutes; yet, in that short 
period, she noticed a small fernery in one window, a 
hanging basket of plants at another, a vase containing 
a bouquet on the mantel-piece, and some choice pictures 
on the walls. She was about rising to look more 
closely at one of the pictures, when she heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps of her friend. 

“Mrs. Eldridge! How glad I am to see you!” And 
Mrs. Ellis came forward quickly, her face radiant with 
amiles, her voice cheery as of old. 

The friends clasped hands, and stood looking into 
each others’ eyes. A stranger, reading the two faces, 
would have been at no loss to determine which had the 
most peaceful spirit. 

“Oh! I have thought of you so much!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Eldridge, her voice full of tender emotion. Her 
sight grew dim with feeling. 

“Tt is very pleasant to look into your face again,” 
said Mrs. Ellis, as she led her friend to a sofa and sat 
down beside her. ‘Why haven't you been here be- 
fore ?” 

“ Simply,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, ‘* because I hadn't 
the heart to come. I am frank, you see. No friend 
has felt more deeply distressed over your misfortunes. 
I have really suffered on your account. How can you 
bear it ?” 

‘Bear what?” asked Mrs. Ellis. 

“This change.” And Mrs. Eldridge glanced around 
the room. Then she added, ‘“ But, pray forgive me 
for referring to it.’ 

No cloud came over Mrs, Ellis’s serene face. 

‘Tam not unhappy,” she said. “I do not find any- 
thing very hard, or hurtful, or unpleasant in my new 


relations to the world. Since we removed to London 
I think I have been a happier woman than before.” 

“Impossible, Mrs. Ellis!” said the friend, with 
manifest incredulity. ‘‘ Happy, here?” And she 
glanced once more around the room. 

“I have my husband and my children,” replied Mrs, 
Ellis, “and we have come so much closer together that 
we feel a new sphere of love. In our old home, we 
had gathered about us so many and such various things 
that enjoyment of all was impossible. External good, 
from its very abundance, had grown burdensome, and 
ceased to minister adequately to the inner life, It is 
different now. My external good is no longer burden- 
some, but full of satisfaction.” 

“TI can’t understand it,” said Mra. Eldridge, looking 
almost painfully bewildered. 

“It is all very plain, my friend,” was the answer. 
“There is no enjoyment in the simple possession of 
natural good things, no matter how richly abundant 
they may lie around our feet. We only enjoy what 
we use to right purpose. The more we have, the 
harder our task will be, in comparison, a right dis- 
position thereof; and just in the degree that we fail in 
this will be our inward disquietude. I had more than 
I could use, and the excess spoiled on my hands, like the 
excess of manna gathered by the Israelites. Now, I 
can enjoy all that I have. My plants are few; but I 
know every leaf, and bud, and blossom, and this closer 
familiarity makes them dearer. I see a hundred curious 
and beautiful things in their growth, order, habits and 
peculiarities. I am never tired of looking at my half 
a dozen pictures, small though they be. They are true 
works of art, and my sense of the beautiful and har- 
monious is newly excited whenever my eyes rest upon 
them. 

Mrs. Ellis was all animation. Her face glowed, her 
eyes sparkled; every attitude and motion expressed 
enjoyment. 

“Dear friend!” said Mrs. Eldridge, laying a hand 
upon the arm of Mrs. Ellis, while a veil of sadness 
dropped down over her face, ‘‘ what would I not give 
for your mental alchemy, by which the commonest 
things in life are transmuted into gold! I came to 
offer you sympathy ; to speak some possible words of 
comfort; and lo! I find you happier far amid your 
few things than I am in my abundance.” 

“* Have I not already given you the secret?” asked 
Mra. Ellis. 

“ What ?” 

“Use is the philosopher’s stone. Its touch will 
give to the commonest things a priceless value for the 
soul. The making of a loaf of bread may be in itself 
very dull and common work; but if I flavour this 
work with a desire to feed the hungry, to give health, 
strength, and pleasure to my husband and children, 
may I not extract, therefrom, the purest of mental en- 
joyments? I can get honey or gall from all the things 
with which life brings me in contact. Which shall I 
take? The honey or the gall?” 

When Mrs. Eldridge returned to her own home, 
and sat down amid her luxurious things, she felt re- 
buked and humbled. 

“ With all these elements of enjoyment around me,” 
she said, communing with herself, ‘and yet not able 
to extract happiness for a day; while, with her few 
things, Mrs. Ellis finds constant pleasure. I asked 
and gained her secret; but can I make it my own? 
Can I use it for the transmutation of all things into 
gold? Not without an effort,” she said, perceiving an 
old, listless state creeping over her; and with a roused 
feeling, she added, **I must use the reason and the 
powers given me by heaven, if I would enjoy the 
blessings poured into my lap in such unbounded mea- 
sure—I must use them, and I will!” 

If Mrs. Eldridge profited by what she had heard, 
seen, and resolved, well for her; but whether yea 
or nay, you, reader, may find profit in what has 
here been written, and make your life happier than 
it has ever been. 


CONDENSED ARGUMENT.—A very celebrated Scotch 
divine says:—‘ The world we inhabit must have had 
an origin; that origin must have consisted in a cause; 
that cause must have been intelligent; that intelligence 
must have been efficient; that efficiency must have 
been ultimate; that ultimate power must have been 
Supreme ; and that which always was and is Supreme, 
we know by the name of God.” 


MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SUFFERING.—There fs a 
curious Persian apologue on the difference between 
mental and corporeal euffering. A king and his 
minister, who were discussiag the subject, differed in 
opinion. The minister maintained the first to be 
most severe, and to convince his sovereign of it, he 
took a lamb, broke its leg, shut it up and put food 
before it. He took another, shut it up with a tiger 
which was bound with a strong chain, so that the beast 
could spring near, but not seize the lamb, and also put 
food before him. In the morning he carried the king 
to see the effect of the experiment. The lamb with 
the broken leg had eaten all the food placed before him 
—the other was found dead from fright. 


— 
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MRS. ALFRED MELLON. 

Tuere is not a lady on the stage more favonrably 
known to a London audience, in her distinctive 
line, thau Mrs. Alfred Mellon, though it was not 
by that name she made her vast popularity. As 
Miss Woolgar, she had won golden opinions long 
before she linked her own to the equally well- 
known name of Alfred Mellon, one of the most po- 
pular and successful conductors of the day. 

Miss Woolgar was born at Gosport, in Hamp- 
shire, on the 9th of July, 1824, and was early tu- 
tored to the stage, that being her father’s profes- 
sion. In May, 1836, at the early age of twelve, 
she made her debit, at Plymouth, as Leolyn, in 
“The Wood Demon.” 
Her precocious dramatic 
attainments, at the very 
commencement of her 
career, was the subject 
ofconsiderablecomment, 
and, even then, a high 
position {n° dramatic 
fame was prognosticat«i 
for her. The good opi- 
nion she first created, 
was increased by the 
clever and affecting way 
in which she sustained 
the part of Prince Ed- 
ward to her father's 
Richard the Third, and 
singing between the en- 
tertuinments 

The following year 
she visited Halifax, 
playing Little Pickle, 
and a variety of othe: 
characters with congi- 
derable success. Ip 
1858, being then only 
fourteen, she was at 
York and Nottingham, 
creating in the former 
place a complete sensa- 
tion by her truthful ren- 
dering of poor Smike, in 
“ Nicholas . Nickleby.” 
While at Nottingham, 
she supported with skill 
and credit, the varied 
parts of Diana Vernon, 
Distaffina (singing all the 
music), and Sophia, in 
the “ Rendezvous,” on 
the same night. This, 
for one sO young was a 
rare feat. 

In company with her 
father, she next visited, 
in 1839, Worcester, 
playing Virginia, and a 
round of other charac- 
ters, which soon gained 
for her increased popu- 
larity, and made her a 
decided favourite in the 
other towns in that cir- 
cuit, including Coven- 
try, Wolverhampton, 
and Shrewsbury. 

An engagement was 
next offered to both 
father and daughter, 
at Birmingham, Miss 
Woolgar appearing as 
Adalyisa to Mrs. Wood's Norma. The effective 
manner in which she executed the musio in this 
part at once established her provincial fame. Her 
triumphs were indeed great. Five successive 
nights she was led on by Mrs. Wood to receive the 
hearty applause of a gratified audience. In No- 
vember, 1842, she made her first appearance at 
Manchester, iu the character of Ophelia, and repeated 
the part several times with considerable advantage 
to the management, and growing fame to herself. 
She performed also, on the first night, Audrey. As 
a proof of her quick study, she here appeared, at 
four days’ notice, in Barnet’s opera of the ‘ Moun- 
tain Sylph.” Indeed, she so won the good opinions 
of the Manchester people, that, on the occasion of 
her benefit, the house was more crowded on that 
night than was ever before known. “The Road 
to Ruin,” and “ Antony and Cleopatra,” were the 
pieces selected for her benefit. 


The father of Miss Woolgar now thought it 
high time she should follow up her provincial suc- 
cesses by appearing in London. He accordingly 
offered the services of himself and daughter to the 
management of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and 
the Haymarket ; but without meeting with the en- 
couragement he had sought to obtain. However, 
in August, 1833, an engagement for three years, at 
the Adelphi, was affeeted, and at the age of nineteen, 
she appeared at the house where she is now 80 
closely identified, in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
“ The roll of the drum.”, Although appearing in a 
part in which the fascinating Miss Murray had pre- 
viously almost made her own, she was perfectly 
successful. Her talents carried her through the 
ordeal, and she at once gained a position that 
scarcely left # regret at the loss of Ler pre- 
decessor. 
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MBS. ALFRED MELLON (LATE MISS WOOLGAB). 


At the close of the season, in the spring of 1844, 
Miss Woolgar appeared at the Lyceum in the Easter 
Burlesque of ‘The Forty Thieves,” by George 
A’Beckett and Mark Lemon. She was also the 
heroine of a farce, called ‘‘ Polkamania,” which had 
a lengthened run; and as Mercy Pecksniff, in ‘‘ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” she developed powers of high order. 
On the re-opening of the Adelphi, the following 
autumn, she again returned to that house, which 
has since been, as it may be termed, her home; for 
up to the present time, her absences from the boards 
of the Adelphi have been only of short duration. 
At one time, at the Haymarket, at a few hours’ 
notice, on the illness of Madame Vestris, she under- 
took the part of Lady Alice Hawthorn, in the comedy 
of Old Heads and Young Hearts,” and sustained 
the character with great ability. 

To follow up the career of this lady would 
only be to introducea wide range of impersonations 


in which she has charmed her admirers. Every 
season has inducted her in a series of originai 
characters, and she never fails to maintain her well- 
earned reputation. 

Miss Woolgar, or as we should now call her, 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, is tall and well-pro} ortioned, 
lady-like in her deportment, and affable in her dis- 
position. Her face, though not handsome, is par- 
ticularly pleasing, and always lit up with expres- 
sion and sunny smiles. May she long continue to 
dispense them to her adiniring audiences eituer at 
the Adelphi or elsewhere. 


— 
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*~ THE SWAY OF THE SENSES. 


Tue man controlled by his appetites is an arrant 
slave. The royalty of Lis nature is eclipsed, tle 
sceptre has departed from the god-like part of him. 
No human being can be 
more contemptible than 
the sensualist, whose 
higher faculties have 
become the mere pur- 
veyors of his material 
evjoyments. 

Not that it is desi- 
rable or meritorious to 
live the life of an ascetic, 
or that there is anything 
noble in a painful mor- 
tification of the flesh. 
On the contrary, it is 
right and proper that 
the mind should devise 
ways and means to com- 
fort the body with which 
it is associated; for had 
it been intended that 
our pleasures should be 
all spiritual we had been 
all spirit. The fact that 
we are a half-and-half 
compound of the sensual 
and sublime—one moiety 
being mere animal, and 
the other only a little 
lower than the angels— 
proves conclusively that 
physical as well as men- 
tal and spiritual delight 
is a portion of our pre- 
rogative. There is no 
just reason, therefore, 
why the man of intel- 
lect and high acquire- 
ments should not sur- 
round himself with the 
luxuries of life, if he has 
a taste for them, and can 
gratify it consistently 
with his duty to others. 
But if he worships him- 
self, makes his appetites 
his gods, and employs 
all the powers of his 
mind in inventing ways 
and means for their gra- 
tihcation—if his dishes, 
his wines, his equipages, 
his furniture, his attire, 
occupy’ most of his 
thoughts—if the pam- 
pering of his animal de- 
sires is the grand object 
of his existence —then he 
is simply a brute who 
has dishonoured the di- 
vine image in which he 
was formed, and de- 
serves the fate of his dubased prototype, Nebuchad- 
nezzar._ . 

Being of the earth, earthy, it is fitting that we 
take pleasure in the material elements of enjoy- 
ment which heaven has provided for the solace of 
our senses; but being also of a higher sphere, and 
destined to live when all material things shall have 
perished, it consists not with the diguity of the 
god-given and immortal essence within us, that we 
permit the grosser part of us to dominate our min’’ 
and souls. 


HE that lends an easy and credu!ous ear to calumny, 
is either a man of very ill morals, or bas DO more Bense 
and understanding than a child. 

Tre bereficence of the poor man cannot be ag ex- 
tensive a blessing to others as the beneficence of the 
rich man; but it may be quite as intense a blessing to 


himself. 
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A LIFE’S HATRED. 
BY JOHN PERCY. 

“YT HAVE promised to aid you, Munson, in all your 
matters because you have done me good service. Still 
I would like to know the reason of your deadly enmity 
towards Meredith. As this is a matter which may lead 
us tothe scaffold, I have no desire to eater into the 
business blindfold.” 

T4e speaker and the person whom he addressed were 
seated opposite to each other at atavern in New York. 
They had bottles and glasses before them, and the re- 
imuins of a supper were on the table. The former was 
aman ef about thirty years of age. He was tall and 
elegantly proportioned, and his person gave token of 
greatstrength. Ie was dark-complexioned, bed black 
eyes, the curliest and glossiest of black hair, and wore 
a heavy moustache. His apparel, as regards style and 
quality, was neatness itself. He would be called a 
very handsome man, were it not for the sinister expres- 
sion of his eyes, which were constantly in motion, 
never reeting for any length of time upon any single 
object, as if their owner distrusted every one. 

His companion was about five years younger, and 
slightly built. Ife was very pale, and the dark blue 
circles round his eyes told of late hours and constant 
dissipation. He was dressed well but carelessly. 

‘Your request was unnecessary, [looker,” replied 
Munson, ‘“‘for I intended to tell you everything before 
we made the slightest move towards accomplishing 
our object. Listen:—Warry Meredith and myself 
were school-fellows; he was the master’s pet, while I, 
who was of a quick, flery temperament, and ready to 
take offence at every slight, was visited with continual 
tokens of the master’s displeasure. This created the 
germ of hatred within my breast, and it has been 
steadily increasing ever since. I used to quarrel with 
Meredith frequently, but he put on an appearance of 
magnanimity and refused to pay any attention to me. 

* People who noticed hiscoiduct towards me advised 
him to abstain from his attempts to conciliate ‘my 
favour , but he paid no regard to their admonitions, and 
persisted in his attempts to ingratiate himself with me. 
I treated all his advances with contempt; and-at last 
he desisted. While we were at school Aferedith's 
parents dicd, and he was left a very jJarge ‘fortune, 
which he is now enjoying. 

“Alter I left school I was placed as.a clerk'ina 
bank, the manager of which was Mr. Thernton. 1 
made rapid progress, and was looked upon ‘with faveur 
by the manager. One night he gave grand party, 
and as a mark of his esteem he gave me an invitation. 
I went, and the events of that night proved to be the 
cause of my downfall from the path of honour. At the 
party I saw Grace Thornton, the daughter of the 


manager. She was the belle of the evening. ‘Fhe | 


beauty of the other ladies present waned at her:ap- 
proach as the light of the stars pale at that of the rising 
sun. 

“Mr. Thornton presented me to her, and I led her 
out to waltz. Oh! how my keart leaped within me as 
I pressed her beautiful form to my throbbing breast. I 
was giddy with pleasure. The dance was finished, and 
I led her toa sofa. We engaged in conversation, and 
I became eo engrossed that I paid no heed to the pass- 
ing of time. I was aroused from my dream of happi- 
ness by her father presenting a new arrival, who led 
her away to join in the dance, and I was left alone. I 
found that I was deeply, madly in love with Grace 
Thornton, the heiress—I, a poor bank clerk entirely 
dependant upon my salary for my support. 

“ At the close of the evening I received an invitation 
from Grace to call again, which was seconded by her 
father. With a heart almost bursting with joy I went 
home and sought my couch. I called again, and was 
received with pleasure. I called again and again, and 
soon I began to think I was not indifferent to Grace. 
All my advances were received with favour. I was 
never happy unicss [I was with Grace. Suddenly a 
change came over her I loved. She who had been so 
kind towards me now received me with coldness. What 
could it mean? I determined to stake all upon a 
single cast. “I proposed and was refused. I staggered 
forth from the house like a drunken man. I entered 
a tavern and sought forgetfulness in the wine cup. 
That was my first false step. Though she had refused 
my offer, I loved Grace atill. 

“Night after aight I walked fn front of Mr. 
Thornton's house, trying to catch a glimpse of her I 
loved. And when J saw her graceful form flit before 
the windows I was happy. On one of my nocturnal 
visits I learned why I had been refused. ‘he lights 
in the parlour were kept up longer than usual, and I 
lingered to learn the cause. Time passed on, bat still 
I waited. At length the door opened, and a man and 
a lady appeared. I recognized them instantly. The 
man was Meredith, the lady Grace Thornton. I heard 
their words at parting, and saw him press his lips upon 
her brow. Then I understood all. Meredith, whom I 
had never before seen at the house, had usurped the 
placé which rightfully belonged to me. When I saw 
his lips touch her forehead my brain seemed to be on 
fre. I clutched an iron railing to keep myself from 


falling, then with a furious oath I rushed from the 
spot. 

“On—on—I went until I reached the river. Its 
calm ripples, glittering in the silvery moonlight, seemed 
to invite me to their embrace. I was about to leap 
into the flood, when I was grasped in a strong embrace 
and hurled violently to the ground. I struggled fora 
few moments, but my puny efforts were of no avail 
against the powerful arms which clasped me. 

“Gradually I returned to my senses and became 
calmer. A eailor, in one of the vessels at the dock, be- 
ing on deck, had noticed my frenzied actions and 
reached me just in time to prevent my suicide. Sick 
at heart, I returned home. From that night forth I 
was an altered nran. I, who had been one of the most 
taduetrious of olerks, now became one of the most 
careless. I plunged into every species of dissipation. 
My salary as a clerk soon proved insefficient to: meet 
my expenses, and I embezzled the funds of the bank. 
My changed appearance and unsteady attention to 
business began to attract notice; inquiries were in- 
stituted, and large discrepancies were discovered in my 
accounts. 

‘Then the crash came. I was arrested and thrown 
into prison. Mr. Thornton, who had been my firmest 
friend, now changed into my bitterest enemy. I sent 
letter after letter to him begging him to save me from 
disgrace. After the first my letters were returned to 
me unopened. I learned that Meredith -was inciting 
‘Mr. Thornton to show me no mercy. 

““My trial came on, and there, in the crowded court, 
I .beheld ‘Meredith, his face expressing the deepest 
sorrow. ‘Tie kept up this mockery during the whote: 
trial. I -was eonvieted, and sentemedd ‘to :ten -years’ 
imprisonment. was leaving thecourtin charge 
of officers, Meredith came up to me withitheéid expres- 
sion on his face, anit grasping my hand,seaéid,—* Ralph, 
Lam sorry for you.” 

Maddened by ‘the -scounitrel’s cool !hhypeerigy. "I 
shouted ‘ Liar,’ hit him in the face. eee 
his eyes flash ‘fire, and ‘his whole frame dilate-with tage ; 
and, if it had not been for the presence of the:dfficers, 
I believe: he would have-struck me to his‘feet. 

“T reached my prison, and for two ‘tong years I 
worked like avery slave. I was oftentimes tempted 
to dash out my brains against the wall of my cell. 
Through an influence, which is-stil) unknown to 
pardon -was obtained, and‘ousemore I was a free:tman.. 
Free, butaifelen. ‘Can you wonder 'thatil hate Mere- 
dith? ‘Wieen!I awet:you, months ago, «was etarv-. 
ing. ‘¥ouwished:me:to assist you in a I 
‘Now‘kelaim.your aid in atsaining my tevenge 
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“Prom -what -you ‘have said heretofore,” dbservell 
Hooker, “iD betieve thatnothing but his life wilhentisty 
you.” 

“No. ‘Ivwouli:kill him like a dog.” | 

“He is tieh, :you. say.” 

“¥es, lve ‘fe rich, We will break into the howse,: 
kill “Beredith, and secure a heavy booty. We must! 
be eautious. ‘He ‘keeps six or seven servants, 
they are aroused we may be overpowered 
secured.” 

‘thie Grace Thornton you haveepeiken 
of, did'he-not?” i 

“ Yes, but #he.dietka year ¢inee in child-birth.” 

“ Indeed! well, when -chall we .call upon Were-. 
dith ?” 

“ As soon “Tonight, if you will.” 
“To-night ‘beilt, ‘then. It -is mow nearly twelve 
I willgro ‘home and get ‘ary ‘tools, and will 
meet you infront of Meredith’s house at one. I 
hardly think any one will be stirring there at that 
time.” 

“Agreed,” said Munson. And the two left the 


tavern. 
* s s s s s 


It is one o'clock, and Harry Meredith is seated in 
his room writing a letter. He is a tall, powerfully- 
built, fair-haired man, with a shade of sadness on his 
handsome features. His pen flies over the paper with 
all the ease peculiar to an accomplished penman. Sud- 
denly his attention is arrested by a slight noise, seem- 
ingly on the floor below; and he listens for a moment. 
Then, as if satisfied that it was fancy, he resumes his 
writing. Again the noise is heard, but now it is just 
outside his door. There is no doubt now. Some one 
is in the house and coming stealthily through the hall. 
Meredith sprang from his chair, overturning it by the 
movement, and it fell to the floor with a loud crash. 
He seized a revolver, which was lying on the mantel- 
piece: the next moment the door was thrown open, 
and two men rushed in. 

Two shots are fired as quick asthought. One strikes 
the wall over Meredith's head, and one of the two 
intruders falls. {The other drawing a@ long knife 
springs forward before Meredith has time to fire a 
eecond shot, and striking the pistol from his hand, 
eloses with him. A terrible struggle ensues for the 
possession of the knife, for Meredith has grasped the 
robber’s wrist so that it is impossible for him to use it. 
Both are powerful men, and the combat is terrible. 
At last they fall to the floor and roll over and over in 


their desperate fight. The servants aroused by the 
noise of the pistol-shots, rash in and seize the robber. 

“* Hang you!” cried Hooker, for he it was; “you 
would not have foiled me if it had not been for that 
fool who is lying there. He would not be content to 
wait till you slept.” 

“Some one of you,” said Meredith, go and bring 
an officer to take this villain into custody; and two of 
you remove this wonnded man.” 

Two Of'the servants raised the fallen robber, and as 
they did so, the light strack full npon his face.” 

“ Munson !” cried Meredith. “ What brings you on 
this deadly errand? I-never injured you.” 

false!” eaid ‘Manson, with a great fort. 
“ You: have been my bitterest foe threwgh fife. You 
stole the affections of the woman that I loved. You 
= the means of placing a felon's brand upon my 

w.” 

“ Ralph, this is not-e0; you \wreng me. I never 
knew that you had seen Grace Thornton till -after she 
was mine. I entreated, aye, begged.ker father.to save 
you from your prison cell; but he was inflexible. .It 
was I who obtained your pardon. I would have been 
your firmest friend through life, if you had not spurned 
my advances. I liked you, Ralph, as a boy, and, de- 
spite all that has passed between us, I will allow you 
and your companion to go free from this house to- 
night if——” 

“I will not accept a favour at your hands. I have 
hated you as we have known each other," said ‘Mun- 
son, ina firm tone. “I would have killed you like a 
‘deg to-night, but for your pistol shot, and I will have 
‘my Tevenge yet!” 

The effort was to much. Ralph Munson etratg)it- 


vened ‘himself for 2 moment, and glared at Meredith 


eyes like coals of fire; then, with aloud cry, he 
‘fell forward'on his face, a corpse. The officers now 
centered amd led Hooker away to prison. He was 
‘tried cand convicted, and is now serving out Lis 
term. 

‘Harry Wieredith caused Munson to be buried from 
his own ‘house. Meredith is yet living, idolized by 
his friends,:and'by the poor for his many.acts of kind- 
ness. 


WILLIE MAYLIE 
CORNELIA M. DOWLING. 
‘Ou, @o you not remember, love, 
Whesunny morn when we were plighted? 
‘Your eyo: was bright in loving light, 
‘Aud daneing like a star benighted. 
“That eye is dim and sunken now, 
Bat still around it love reposes ; 
‘And bright the smile upon your cheék, 
Though withered long are all its roses, 
Oh, my Willie Maylie dear, 
My‘true, mynoble Willie Maylie, 
‘Years have rolled, 
And we are old, 
‘But stilt together, Willie Maylia! 
And do you not remember, love, 
The baby bright we used to eberish, 
Not dreaming that so fair a bud 
Might early fade away and perish? 
Oh, sad it seemed to lay the form 
So bright, upon an earthly pillow ; 
Now, she is softly sleeping, love, 
Alone, beneath the drooping willow! 
Oh, my Willie Maylie dear. 
My loving, earnest Willie Maylie. 
Roses bloom 
Upon the tomb 
Of her we loved, my Willie Maylie! 


And do you not remember, love, 
That we have journeyed long together, 
The heart-light ever gliding o'er 
The path of life in wintry weather? 
We've almost crossed the ocean now, 
Still breasting every billow gaty; 
We soon shall reach the heavenly shore, 
And rest together, Willie Maylie! 
Oh, my Willie Maylie dear, 
My own true-hearted Willie Maylie, 
Heart to heart, 
And ne'er to part, 
We'll rest together, Willie Maylie! 


Tue WEATHER.—When you wish to know what the 
weather is to be, go out and select the smallest cloud 
you see; keep youreye upon it, and if it decreases and 
disappears, it shows a state of the air which will besure 
to be followed by fair weather; but if it increases in 
size, take your great coat with you, if you are going 
from home, for falling weather will not be far off. The 
reason is this: when the air is becoming charged with 
electricity, you will see every cloud attracting all less 
ones toward it until it gathersinto a shower. And on 
the contrary, when the fluid is passing off or diffusing 
itself, even a large cloud will be seen breaking to pieces 


and dissolving. 


: 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


VI.--On THE PRESERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF. 
THE Harr. 


Tue pride of woman and the greatest adornment of 
her beauty isa fine head of hair. To render it healthy, 
soft, and glossy, is one of her chiefest objects ; we shall, 
therefore, give our readers a few rules how to preserve 
and improve the hair. 

As a general rule, the head cannot be too much 
brushed, any more than a-horse's coat can be too 
mech groomed. The gtoom ‘knows fal well that by 
plenty of combing and brushing’he only gro- 
duce-afine coat, bat add considerably to the health of 
the animal. Amd.soit is with more the head 
is brushed, themore healthy-wwill be‘the tkin;the more 
healthy ite function, namely,’ the productiomand main- 
temance of the hair, amd by power,’ the 
more healthy the individual. 

‘Opinions are, to geome extent, dividdiben. the-sabject 
of brushes,’some persons recommend soft terushes and 
little brushieg ; others hard ‘brashes esid abundant 
brushing. -As-asual, in all these differences,’ both are 
right as ‘respects a pattiotlar ‘theory; bat: the hard 
brushers qe think have'the best.of .the argument. 
The skin of the head cannot be brushed too much, 
but as, by clumsy brushing with very hard brushes, the 
hair might be overstretched and torn, and so destroy 
its beauty, you should be gentle in the surface brush- 
ing, or brushing of the hair itself, for this part of the 
toilet canuot, in combination with deep brushing, or 
brushing of the skin, be too carefully performed, or 
with too soft a brush. The fact is, there are two pur- 
poses to be attained by brushing; first to give the 
health to the skin of the head, and strength and vigour 
to the hair; for which end the brush cannot be too 
hard, or penetrating, such as will produce active 
friction of the skin; secondly, to smooth the hair, and 
free it from dust, the brush should be soft, and the 
brushing lightly performed. Twisting, plaiting, and 
curling, are all more or less injurious to the hair, as in 
all the processes, there is a constant pulling, and 
straining of the hairs at their roots, which tends to 
deprive them of thcir requisite supply of nutriment, 
and checks their growth. 

To those ladies who arrange their hair in curls, we 
recommend, instead of paper, to fasten the curl with a 
hair pin, or by pinning a piece of silk round it; 
twisting the hair tightly round the paper strains and 
breaks it. This practice, which is often adopted by 
nurses, and even mothers themselves, is highly to be 
deprecated. Imprisoning the hair in any form is 
hurtful; but apart from this, nothing is so unsightly 
as the head of a young lady covered with curl papers. 

The most healthy mode of dressing the hair, espe- 
cially for gizls or young women, is to let it be as loose 
as possible, curled or arranged in large bands, so as to 
allow the air to pass through them. For very young 
children, the fashion which is now adopted, we allude 
to the method of letting the hair hang quite loose, is 
highly beneficial to the health and growth of the hair, 
being in fact its natural state. 

To preserve the hair, and to keep it in perfect health, 
pass a comb through it at regular intervals, in order to 
keep it from matting and entangling; also use a brush 
that will serve the double purpose of cleansing the 
scalp and gently stimulating the hair. Before going 
to bed, it will be desirable to part the hair evenly, so 
as to avoid false folds, or what is commonly called, 
turning against the grain, which often causes the hairs 
to break. 

Oil or pomatum as a general rule should not be used 
often; where the head is moist, and naturally greasy, 
very little is required: asin this case, too much grease 
loosens the roots or bulbs, and causes the hair to fall 
off. If, on the contrary, the skin of the head is dry 
and harsh, it is then necessary to use a small quantity, 
either of oil or pomatum, every morning. 

Cutting the hair is as necessary and good for its 
growth in woman as it isin man. The hair should be 
cut at intervals of about a month or six weeks, for if it 
be left too long, it is apt to eplit at the ends. When 
this is the case, it is a sure indication that the hair re- 
quires to be cut at once, otherwise, it becomes ragged 
and uneven, and is difficult to keep in proper order. 

Perhaps there is nothing more annoying than a 
scurfy head; but though it is so, if we examine the 
structure of the skin, we shall gee that it is not so much 
a disorder, as a wise provision of nature. As we have 
before informed our readers, the upper, or scarf skin, 
is composed of minute scales, and these are constantly 
falling off, or being got rid of by ablution ; in fact, they 
disappear we know not how. But in the case of the 
scalp it is different. The scales here become entangled 
in the net-work of the hair, which prevents them from 
falling off; and this is what is termed scurf. 

These observations will show how futile it is to attempt 
to prevent the formation of it, or to eradicate it entirely. 
It may be removed, and should be every day, with the 
bair-brush ; but never with a emall tooth-comb. The 
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best method of freeing the head from scurf, is to wash 
it frequently with either of the following washes. 

1.—Take one ounce of borax, half an ounce of cam- 
phor, powder these ingredients fine, and dissolve them 
in one quart of boiling water. When cool, the solu- 
tion will be fit for use. Damp the hair frequently. 
This wash not only effectually cleanses and beautifies, 
but strengthens the hair, and preserves its colour. 

2. Half an ounce of borax, half an eunce of camphor, 
pounded; and as many rosemary leaves as will lie in 
the hand. Pour upon thse one pint of boiling water ; 
when nearly cold, strain it aud add a quarter of a pint 
of the best olive oil, and fifty drops of tincture of 
cantharides. To be shaken until the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed. 

Rub well into the rvots, and damp the hair 
thoroughly, then dry with a towel; and brush well 
with a soft brush. This wash we can highly recommend, 
it is very efficacious, not only in cleansing the head and 
stimulating the skin, but it also imparts great esmooth- 
ness and gloss to the hair. 

There are times when scurf is occasioned by a morbid 
condition of the skin, accompanied by slight inflamma- 
tion, ‘in which case a mild purgative or saline draught 
should be taken. In fact as this state of the skin is 
produced by derangement of the general health, the 
first object should be attention to the state of the 
stomach, with ‘a view to'fts restoration. When the 
irritation ia.great and wiil:mot yield to general treat- 
ment, resort«shou'd be had ‘to the following,—Lard, 
two ounces ; sulphuric acid, two drachms. Mix. To 
be rubbed into the roots.efithe hair once daily. 

Here I am, a maiden ‘iady—(I will not say an old 
maid) fair, fat, and—(well, I «might as well int it out, 
because nobody is near to*hear-me)—forty. As to the 
first-named upon the list,mo one can dispute that— 
ditto the second—but I am.aot so fat as to be consi- 
dered large or ungainly ; while, on the other hand, I 
possess a sufficient quantity of that important article, 
flesh, as to prevent me from being styled-among those 
most unfortunate of all specimens of humanity, the 
long, fean, and slender women. As to the third, I 
will pass over without »cemment, it ds conse- 
quence any way. 

Bat I forget the most *tmportant attraction of all, 
I am wealthy. Yes, mytéen thousand .is.a:aise round 
sum. “My ten thousand terings geod :yearly in- 
come. One, even two, ceald dive handsomély.on ‘it, I 
tell you: thatalone is amirresistible catch. New here 
comes a weighty question,‘as the result of this recital 
of my various charms aud-attractions. Why am I not 


through my mind when eéitting in ‘the -moonlight. 
One can never help getting -eentimental I 
have never given this thing a close consideration, of 
course Iam too sensible woman for that. ‘Dhave 
had quantities of suitore’at my: feet, but none wf "those 
unfortunate creatures have :exactly suited ‘apy fancy. 
They were not the congenial epirits- whieh would sym- 
pathise with -my delicate, sensitivefetiimg. @harles 
Dickens says, “‘I have never found My 
ideal has only visited ae in ‘dreamland ;chethammever 
been clothed in human flesh-yet. Ohtoh! 

Pshaw! Clorinda Adams, you must aetigive away 
so much to your feeliags, though it ids dn’ privacy. 
Wait, and your time wil] come yet. “Bhere went a 
handsome man across*therstreet. <Bqppose I reverize 
about him. Let me see,tiis fonm was pOble ; his hair 
dark and curling, and eyes 'lastrews ;~all very similar 
to my ideal, and his mamesmust ‘be Howard; that 
sounds grand and digaéfed. (But perhaps he has al- 
ready entered upon theM@iiissful stages of matrimony. 
Oh, that hateful thought! - It comes to shake the 
foundation of all my afpyeessues, but who knows? I 
shall go on at any rate ‘in happy uncons¢iousness. 
Well, I am walking, some dgy, in Regent Street, when 
a crowded omnibus overturns, and a number of people 
are thrown upon the pavement. My timid shriek 
blends with the more boisterous ones, and I find my- 
self falling gracefully back into a pair of protecting arms, 
and I sink into a sweet feeling of semi-sensibility. 
But, somehow, I do not experience fear or embarrass- 
ment, for those are not stranger arms which encircle 
me, nor does that deep, mellow voice sound new. I 
am carefully carried into Verrey'’s. I soon recover, 
and my eyes meet his. Yes, it is Howard! my own 
noble, sweet ideal; and, oh! what volumes that 
glance unfolds. What a magnetic attraction is ex- 
changed ; our hearts seem to go out one to the other, 
and all before we have yet spoken a word. 

How wonderful the invisible principle of love. Fi- 


nally our silence, more eloquent than words, is broken; J 


and then commence explanations; after which he or- 
ders a cab, so that not a breath of air may ruffle my too 
much perturbed feelings. He uses very pretty poetio 
images in conversation ; he says he admires pale, deli- 
cate complexions like his own. Dear, kind creature! 
Now, I will apply the “lily white” upon my roseate 
cheeks to-morrow. I always imagined a faint tint was 
becoming to my peculiar style of beauty; but his taste 
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is far superior to mine, so I will conform to it. After 
'@ promise to call soon, we part, and so ends our first 
meeting. 

Weeks glide smoothly on, and, during this time, 
Howard and the object of his affections (my blessed 
self) are constantly together. He escorts me to theatres, 
and concerts, and my cup of happiness seems to be full 
to overflowing ; but on moonlight evenings, when we 
sit by the open window, he breathing into my ear the 
passionate words of love and devotion, do we seem 
nearest those elysian abodes which Mahomet calls 
Paradise. Oh! I would this were all a swect 
reality ! 

Three months pass, and at the end of ‘that time, we 
are to be married. Dear:Howard does mot believe in 
long engagements, and of course. I acquiesce : in -every- 
thing he chooses to propose. “Our wedding-day dawns 
bright aud pleasant. Dear Howard :selectemy costame, 
and, indeed, the whole of any treusscau. .He hastucl 
a magnificent taste. 

‘When my toilette complete, he-prenoumces me 
beautiful,-eo fairydike-and ethetial, my erna- 
harmoniousamd:beceming. ‘I sweonwaweay in 
the mest graceful and epproved style, <after the -eere- 
mony ;:bat soon recover, and we'start.gpen:our travel- 
ling tour. Wego all over the Continent, thenrreturn, 
and set .up agrand establishment in ‘Belgravia. Our 
honeymoon is passed in the most umaligyed :state of 
happiness. 

Darling Howard gives up business as a stockbroker, 
because he cannot endure being away from his “ pet 
and rosebud" a moment. We live upon my ten thou- 
sand ; but to-day I feel a little worried. I begin to 
fear we are too extravagant. Champagne dinners are 
too expensive for us to keep up, and they use up the 
income too rapidly. I venture to mention this to 
dear Howard, and he is not angry at all, good, 
amiable creature; he merely frowns a little, aud 
rushes out of the room, slamming the door violently 
after him. 

A few weeks more pass, and I am very anxious about 
my husband. He goes out 60 much with fast gentle- 
men, and enters into all kinds of extravagances, leaving 
his poor, crushed ‘“‘ rosebud " to bloom and waste her 
fragrance upon the air of this desolate parlour. Deso- 
late itis to me without his presence. He will not 
allow me to have company. He says it costs too much. 
I am.6o0 miserable, and I hear he flirts around with 
gay young ladies. Oh! dear, dear! I wonder why I 
reverize in this manner ? 

But it will come right soon. I suppose it is not 
natural to linger always on pleasant things, even in 
dreamland. 


One morning I come down to breakfast, and dear 
Howard is not there waiting for me. Where can dear 
Howard be? I ask myself. A note lies on my plate, 
and I eagerly snatch it up to read it. He has been 
called away by urgent business, and will return in a 
few,days. I am satisfied, and eat my breakfast with 
relish. I always did enjoy a good breakfast. The few 
‘days ‘pass, he does not come, and I begin to get 
nervous. Reports reach my ears that he has 
eloped with one of those gay upstarts! Perfectly pre- 
posterous! Do you suppose I believe it? Finally he 
writes to me, and all my worst fears are realized. 
Oh, how terrible! He says Iam not fitted to be his 
wife. I cannot make him happy; that we are not 
congenial spirits; and that he has found one who 
fills every recess of his being with the love of ‘her 
generous nature. I will fill every recess of his being 
with the bitter gall of my anger and revenge. Oh! 
the mean, despicable wretch! And to think I am feft 
alone, a deserted wife! How dreadful! And he has 
spent all my ten thousand! Worse and worse! 

And is this the end of all my fancies, which began to 
weave themselves so beautifully in my mind? Are 
they such hideous pictures now? Yes, and it is re- 
joicing to think that such disasters as these have never 
happened to me; that they are nothimg but dreams. 
How I hate all men, and this one in particular. I shall 
never get married, no, not even to the best man living. 
Farewell, now and for ever, ideal, reverie, and fancy 
dreamland. 


— 


Go.tpen Harr.—If other signs of the times were 
wanting, the advertisements in various journals would 
call our attention to the fact, that once more golden 
locks are paramonnt, and that the fair daughters of 
England will attain them, or dye in the attempt. 
Madame Rachel undertakes to render her dear patron- 
esses not only beaatiful, but golden for ever; and the 
dark beauty, who would fain be transformed by classio 
tincture, can have recourse to the Auriconious Fluid ot 
another professor. One can't help reverting to those 
periods in the history of this and of other countries, 
when fair or golden hair was the rage; and satiated 
as we all bave been for years with the thousand of 
advertised nostrums for turning red hair black, we not 
only congratulate our fair friends of the ruddy locks on 
the resumption of their sway, but ask ourselves quietly 
what queen of fashion has decreed that the hair of haira 
shall henceforth be golden ?— Notes and Queries. 


| 
| 
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THE WORK-TABLE 

EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 

*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Ufice. 

POINT LACET STITCHES No. 2. 
Wuen it is remembered that simple button-hole-stitch 
is the foundation of every one of these pretty varieties 
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of needlework, it very much assists in understanding 
the manner in which they are executed. A little 
practice and study of our illustrations, added to a few 
plain instructions, will, we feel assured, enable any 
fady to attain proficiency in this fashionable style of 
work, which is now introduced into almost every dif- 
ferent kind of embroidery. In a previous number of 
this journal we gave the two elementary ones, which 
are the most simple, tocommence with. We now give 
two others, which have a richer appearance; the fir-t 
for filling up spaces or flowers, the second for the edges 
of the pattern. The treble point de Bruxelles (Fig 3) is 
worked asfollows: work a row of loops from right to left, 
exactly the same as the Bruzelles net (Fig 2); on re- 
turning, work three close stitches on each of these 
foops; work another row of loeps, passing over the 
solid stitches, and taking the stitches between them, 
repeat by again working on this row three more solid 
stitches on each of these loops, and so on until the space 
is filled up. The second stitch (Fig 4) is called the point 
de Venise, and is very simple. It is commenced on the 
left hand by working one loop, and on it, before 
making another loop, working three solid stitches, 
then proceeding with another loop in the same 
manner. 
BRAIDED BANDS FOR CHILDREN'S 
DRESSES. 

BRAIDING is at present a style of ornament which is 
introduced very largely as a trimming for jackets, 
cloaks, dresses, and children’s frocks. In Paris the 
most elaborate designs are displayed, shewing the 
highest artistic skill, and proving the great favour 
which this branch of ornamental needlework has 
attained, to enlist eo much taste, skill, and labour in 
its arrangement. The patterns on some of the cloaks, 
&c., are marvels of intricacy, as original as they are 
beautiful. One very pretty and simple way of intro- 
ducing this sort of ornament on the dress of a child 
consists of placing five bands (a pattern for which we 
have given) from the body of a low frock to the top 
of a deep hem of the skirt. Three are placed in the 
front, and two behind. Down the centre of the 
pattern is a row of ornamental buttons, the point on 
the skirt being finished with a tassel. These bands are 
in velvet or ribbon, and are lined and bound at the 
edge, to give them firmness. Many are made in Paris 
of white pique, and braided in white cotton braid. 


BAG IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. 
(For Iustration, see next page.) 


MATERIALS.—A_ piece of fine canvas, a pfece of 
violet coloured silk, either plain or watered, and five 
yards of narrow violet ribbon, some steel beads, clear 
white, and amber, some scarlet and violet Berlin 
wool. 

Work the design on the canvas in the following 
manner :—Commence in the centre of one of the ovals 
and work a ring, with ten steel beads, as shown in the 
engraving, fill in the centre with the amber beads; 
this is to be surrounded by ten loops, also in steel 
beads, and filled in with clear white; now work the 
two circles, indicated by the large dots, in steel beads, 
and the small circles between these two, in amber; 
fill in the centres with the white beads, and ground it 
with the violet wool. Now work the circles in the 
game manner, and ground the remaining portion with 
the scarlet wool. The canvas when worked, ia stretched 
over a cardboard foundation, cut out to the shape in- 
dicated in the pattern, and tacked down round the edges. 
Make up the silk bag, and fasten in, and trim round 


the edge of the canvas, with a quilling made of the 
ribbon ; finish with a tassel, on each side, composed of 
the different beads. 


INSERTION IN CROCHET AND WAVED 
BRAID. 


MATERIALS.— Walter Evans & Co.’s boar’s-head cotton, 
No. 20. Hutton & Co.'s, waved crochet braid, No. 2. 
Crochet hook, No. 19, bell gauge. 

Take a piece of braid the length required ; join on 
the cotton in the second wave of the braid; work 5 
chain, 1 single into next wave; 5 chain, repeat to the 
end of the braid; cut off the cotton at the end of each 
row. 

2nd Row.—Join on the cotton in same wave at the 
beginning 5 chain; 1 single into centre stitch of the 
lst 5 chain; 5 chain, repeat; and at the end of the 
row, 1 single, into last stitch of let row. 

3rd Row.—1 single into the 3rd stitch of the Ist 
5 chain; 7 chain, 1 treble into centre stitch of 5 
chain; * 4 chain, 1 treble into next 5 chain; repeat 
from“; at the end 7 chain, 1 single, into 8rd stitch 
of last 5 chain. 


\ qi 


BRAIDED BAND, 


4th Row.—1 single in the 3rd stitch of the 7 chain, 
at the commencement of last row; 7 chain, * 1 treble, 
into the stitch next the treble; 1 treble on the treble, 
1 treble in next stitch; 2 chain, repeat from *; at the 
end 7 chain, 1 single into 4th stitch of 7 chain. 

5th Row.—1 single, into the 3 stitch of the 7 chain; 
7 chain, * 1 eingle into the 2 chain, between the trebles, 
5 chain; 1 single into next 2 chain; 9 chain, 1 single 
into same stitch; 5 chain, repeat from *; at the end 7 
chain, 1 single into 4th stitch of 7 chain. 

6th Row.—1 single into 2nd stitch of the 7 chaia, 7 
chain, * 1 single on single, 5 chain, 1 single in eaob of 
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the $ chain, 5 chain, 1 single on next single, 5 chain, 
repeat from *; at the end 7 chain, 1 single into 5th 
stitch of 7 chain. 

7th Row.—1 single, in the 2nd stitch of 7 chain, 7 
chain, ® 1 treble on the single stitch, 5 chain, 1 single 
on the centre stitch of the 9 single, 5 chain, repeat 
from *; 7 chain, 1 single into 5th stitch of 7 chain. 

8th Row. —1 singh, in 2nd stitch of 7 chain, 7 
chain, * 1 treble, in the stitch next the 1 treble, 1 
treble on the treble, 1 treble in the next stitch, 2 chain, 
miss 3 stitches, 1 treble in next, 1 treble in next, 1 


treble in next, 2 chain, repeat from *; finish the end 
‘he same as last. 

9th Row.—1 single, in the 2nd stitch of 7 chain, 7 
chain, * 1 treble on the centre treble, 5 chain, repeat 
from *, ; finish the end the same as last. 

10th Row. —1 single, into the 2nd stitch of 7 chain, 
3 chain, take a second piece of braid, and unite into 
the second wave, 3 chain, * 1 single, into centre stitch 
of 5 chain, 3 chain, unite into next wave, 3 chain, 
repeat from *, 

Now repeat the pattern on the other side of the first 


piece of braid. 


USEFULNESS. 


Can you think that it is the design of Him who 
created all things for a wise end, that any human being 
shall merely fill a place in the world without being of 
service to his fellow-creatures or to himself? God, in 
giving us the various and wonderful faculties with 
which all are to a greater or lesser degree endowed, has 
evidently designed us to become “forms of use ;” for to 
bestow a useless gift would be inconsistent with His 
wisdom. To some He has given the ten talents, to 
some five, and to some one; but to all He has given 
at least that one. And has he, who has even one 
talent, a right to go and bury it in the earth, instead 
of using it and increasing it to five? No, we see that 
the reward of usefulness is happiness even in this 
world, that occupation brings enjoyment, and that per- 
manent felicity is only to be found in active life. Who, 
therefore, can help being convinced that to be useful to 
others and to ourselves is our destined end? We learn 
this lesson from every tree, every herb, every flower 
that grows, even from the meanest weed that we 
trample beneath our feet. Are they not all images of 
use, springing upto some useful end? Does not every 
one possess some property servicable to mankind, and 
does not every one perform an appointed office? There 
is virtue in the leaves of even the despised weed; and 
look how it unfolds those leaves, shoots forth blossoms 
and forms seed, which serve to propagate its species. 


FALLING BY LITTLE AND LITTLE. 

A TEXT worthy of daily remembrance Is, “‘ He that 
contemneth small things shall fall by little and little.” 
Could not many an unsuccessful person look back and 
see that it has been the neglecting of small things that 
has caused the want of success. Unwise words, thought- 
lessly spoken, and forgotten by a wife, may be working 
the ruin of her husband and family. ‘ So-axd-so is in 
sad trouble,” was said the other day; and the reply 
was, ‘ Yes, but it was the foolish gossiping «f his wife 
that brought it on.’ She had forgotten the importance 
of those small things called words, and had wrought 
irreparable mischief. The same with unwise, or not 
strictly correct actions: their importance may be for a 
time slurred over, because they are not very palpably 
wrong; yet the continuance in thein may some day 
prove them to be the littles and littles that have 
worked ruin. 

only one penny,” or It was only aixpence,” 
or “ Only one shilling,” are apologies very frequently 
made, for the purchase of unneeded or useless articles. 
When a housekeeper finds herself using this expression, 
let her stay to consider whether she is in danger of 
falling into the habit of contemning small things: and 
let her remember that it is the habit which must bring 
a fall. Let her remember that 'Tis only” leads to 
poverty, and want of care ofteu does us more damage 
than the want of knowledge. : 
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BOW BELLS. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 

To Raise THE PILE OF VELVET WEEN PRESSED 
Down.— Cover a hot smoothing iron with a wet cloth, 
and hold the velvet firmly over it; the vapour arising 
wil! raise the pile of the velvet, with the assistance of a 
light whisk. 

IMITATION OF STAINED GLASS.—Diaphanie is the 
art of imitating stained glass. The method of pro- 
ceeding is as follows .—Suppose it is intended to orna- 
ment a staircase window, first obtain squares of glass 
of the proper size to fit the sash, then lay down one 
of the squares on a flat board, having a groove so as to 
prevent its moving during the operation, the com- 
mencement of which is to polish it quite clean and 
bright ; this being done, coat it over wiih a thin film 
of transparent varnish, and then allow it to partially 
dry. While this is doing, arrange the design of 
coloured papers, or employ an engraving, lithograph, or 
photograph on paper, In making a design of coloured 


the dcsign must be lifted, and again laid down more 
carefully. If there are any air bubbles under the 
pattern they can be removed by scraping a stiff card 
over the picture, and drawing the air from the centre 
to the side. The design can also be flattened downon 
the glass by placing a sheet of paper upon it, and 
rubbing it with a soft duster. The patterns are now 
left to dry for twenty-four hours, and if then they 
adhere perfectly to the glass, they must be brushed 
over with a coat of transparent liquid, and again left to 
dry, and finally varnished, when the diaphanied squares 
of glass may be said to be complete, and have then 
only to be placed into position to show their exquisite 
effect, and being already cut of the size to correspond 
with the panes of glass in the window, they are easily 
held in the sash by a few pins or brass brads; the 
picture side of the glass is to be placed next tothe 
window-pane, so that the unprepared side can be 
cleaned as other windows are. In latge towns there 


are always back windows, with anything but a “ bright 
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To Scent Sat VOLATILE Drops, SMELLING BOTTLES, 
&c.—Essence of Bergamot, two ounces; essence of 
lemons, one ounce and three quarters; oil of lavender, 
half an ounce; oil of pimento, three quarters of an 
ounce. 


To REMOVE STAINS FROM MovuRNING DRESSES.— 
Boil a handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water 
until reduced to a pint, Bombazines, crape, cloth, 
&c., need only be rubbed with a sponge dipped 
- ng liquor, and the effect will be instantly pro- 

uce 


To Take MILDEW ovT oF LivEN.—Wet the 
linen which contains the mildew with soft water; 
rub it well with white soap, then scrape some 
fine chalk to powder and rub it well into the 
linen, lay it out on the grass in the sunshine, watching 
to keep it damp with soft water. Repeat the process 


the next day, and in a few hours the mildew will 


entirely disappear, 
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BAG IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. (See page 404.) 


papers, attention must be paid to the harmonious dis- 
tribution of the colours; thus, the complementary 
colour of purple is yellow, that of blue is orange, the 
best contrast to red is green: with a red ground, blue 
and yellow borders are required: with a blue ground, 
yellow and red edges are most suitable. Green, orange, 
and purple may be used more freely than red. Red 
and yellow are best suited for windows of a northern 
aspect ; while blue, purple, and green are most appro- 
priate where there is an excess of light. Besides plain 
coloured grounds diaphanie is capable of imitating 
works of art, such as historical subjects, both sacred 
and profane; portraits and animals; landscapes and 
flowers; armorial and medieval devices, &. Pre- 
euming now that the varnish with which the glass has 
heen coated is sufficiently dry to act as a cement for 
the paper, engraving, or photograph, brush over the 
face of the design a coat of the transparent varnish, 
and then proceed to lay it down on the glass in such a 
manner as not to require shifting. If only slightly 
out of place it can be rectified, but if very crooked 


prospect.” Novy, ladies with taste can make these “ look- 
outs "objects of admiration and elegance. The tran- 
eparent varnish may be procured ready prepared at any 
colour shop. 

TURKISH BaTn AND OVER-BATNING.—If a fish be 
deprived of its scales, it will be chilled to death; and 
reasoning analogically, and knowing, too, that human 
skin scales are destroyed by the alkali of the soap, a 
man may wash himself too mnch— may actually wash 
away the scales of his body, leaving the pores so un- 
protected against heat and cold, and obstructions, that 
death will inevitably ensue; indeed, physiological re- 
search proves that if a third of the skin is removed 
from the body by scalding, or otherwix, a fatal termi- 
nation is unavoidable. Observant persons know how 
soon the skin becomes pale, 'shrivelled, and tender, 
even on the hardest hands, if kept in cold water. 
These are suggestive considerations for those who 
believe that continued water sloshings are indispen- 
sable to health and longevity. — Hall's Journal of 
Commerce. 


LineN.—Inquiry is frequently made re- 
specting the mode of putting the gloss on linen collars 
and sbirt-fronts, like that on new linen—which is 
considered to be something of a mystery. This gloss or 
enamel, as it is sometimes called, is produced mainly 
by friction with a warm iron, and may be put on 
linen by almost any person. The linen to be glazed 
receives as much strong starch as it is possible to 
charge it with, then it is dried. To each pound of 
starch a piece of sperm or white wax, about the size of 
a walnut, is usually added. When ready to be ironed, 
the linen is laid upon the table and moistened very 
lightly on the surface with a clean wet cloth. It is 
then ironed in the usual way with a flat-iron, and is 
ready for the glossing operation. For this purpose » 
peculiar heavy flat-iron, rounded at the bottom, ag 
bright as a mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly 
upon the linen and rubbed with much force, and this 
frictional action puts on the gloss. ‘Elbow grease’ 
is the principa! secret connected with the art of gloss- 


ing linen, 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Hare Sovp.—Pour on two pounds of shin of beef 
and a hare well washed and carved into joints (or the 
remains of @ roasted hare, with the forced meat and 
gravy), one gallon of cold water; and when it boils 
and has been skimmed, add two ounces of salt, three 
ontons, one large head of celery, and three carrots; 
a quarter of an ounce of black peppercorns, and a few 
cloves. Gently stew this for three or four hours, then 
take up the principal joints, out the meat from them, 
mince and pound to a paste, with the crumb of two 
penny rolls that has been soaked in a little of the 
boiling soup, and then pressed dry in a cloth; strain 
and mix smoothly with it the stock from the remainder 
of the hare. Strain the soup, season with cayenne, 
and serve it when at the point of boiling. 


Rum Survus.—Rum, one pint ; orange and lemon 
juice, of each, half a gill; orange and lemon peel, a 
emall quantity ; sugar, one ounce; dissolve in one pint 
anda half of water. A very minute portion of tartaric 
acid may be added by those who prefer a perceptible 
acidity. 


Corn Pvaster. — Gum-ammoniac, two ounces; 
yellow wax, two ounces; verdigris, fourdrachms. Melt 
together and spread smoothly, but not too thickly, on 
new holland or fine leather; cut away the corn, and 
apply a piece of the plaster, renewing it as it gete worn 

CrLorororM.—Take four pounds of chloride of 
lime in powder, and twelve pounds of water; mix ina 
capacious retort or still; add twelve fluid ounces of 
rectified spirit, and cautiously distil as long as a dense 
liquid, which sinks in the water it passes over with, is 
produced ; separate this from the water, agitate it with 
a little sulphuric acid, and lastly rectify it from carbo- 
nate of baryta. 


Laucnine Gas.—This is made from fused nitrate of 
ammonia, introduced into a glass retort, or a flask 
furnished with a bent tube, and then exposed over a 
spirit-lamp, or charcoabchauffer, to a temperature of 
about 389 degrees Fahr. The enveloped gas may be 


collected in bladders or gas bags. Its most remark-, 
able property is its action on the system when inspired.’ 


A few deep inspirations are usually succeeded by a 
pleasing state of excitement and a strong propensity to 
laughter, which soon subsides without being followed 
by languor or oppression. Its effects, however, vary 
with different constitutions. Ir a word, its ase is most 


dangerous for persons who have anything the matter 


with the brain, lungs, or heart. 


POLISHING DINNER TABLES.—One pin of linseed 
oil, two ounces of black resin, two ounces distilled 
vinegar, one ounce spirits of salts, two ounces of baryte 
of antimony. The tables are to be washed on alternate 
days; first day with boiling water, second day with 
the above polishing liquid, third day with cold vinegar. 
If the above directions are carefully followed out, the 
tables will shortly assume a lustrous appearance; hot 
dishes place@ upon them without a mat will Lave no 
effect upon them, and any liquid that may unforta- 
nately be spilt, will, if wiped dry, leave no mark. 


CORDIAL. — This is seldom made with cin- 
namon, but with either the essenti.J oi] or bark of cassia. 
It is preferred coloured, and therefore may be very well 
prepared by simple digestion. If the oil be used, one 
drachm will be found to be ency.h for two or three 
gallons of spirit. The addition of two or three drops 
each of essence of lemon and orange peel, with about 
a spoonful of essence of cardamoms, to each gallon will 
improve it. Some persons add to the above quantity 
one drachm of cardamom seeds and one ounce each of 
dried orange and lemon peel. One ounce of oil of 
cassia is considered to be equal to eight poands of bade, 
o bark. If wanted dark, it may be coloured with 
burnt euvar. The quantity of sugar is one and a half 
puuud to the gallon. 


Curinc Pork.—Scurvy will never arise from the 
use of salt provisions, unless saltpetre be used in the 
curing ; salt alone answers all purposes, provided all the 
animal heat be entirely parted with before salting. The 
insertion of pork in pickle alone is not sufficient, but 
it should be rubbed thoroughly with dry salt after it 
has entirely }arted with its animal heat, and then the 
fluid running from the meat should be poured off before 
packing the meat in the barrel. This should be done 
sufficiently closely to admit no unnecessary quantity of 
air; and some dry salt should occupy the space between 
the pieces; and then pickle, not water, should be added. 
Great care niust be taken to fill the barrcl entirely full, 
so that no portion of the meat can at any time project 
above the surface of the fluid ; for if this occur a change 
of flavour ensues sucb as is known as “ rusty” pork. 
The pickle of course must be a saturated solution of 
salt and water, and so strong that it is capable of dis- 
solving no more salt. It must be remembered that cold 
water is capable of dissolving more salt that bot 
water. 


VARIETIES. 


‘ 
oRIGINAL AND SELECT 


Presupice is as a thick fog, through which light 
gleams fearfully, serving rather to terrify than to 
guide. 


Stow us a land that has mountains without valleys, 
and we will show you a man who has joys without 
sorrows. 


A CELEBRATED Frenchwoman has well said that the 
greatest blessing a woman can receive on earth is the 
continuance of the affection of her husband after mar- 
riage. 


How To BE AN Early Brrv.—Jump out of bed 
the moment you hear the knock at the door. The 
man who hesitates when called is lost. The mind 
should be made up in a minute, for early rising is one 
of those aubjects that admit of no turning over. 


It was among the loveliest customs of the ancients 
to bury the young at morning twilight; for as they 
strove to give the softest interpretation to death, so 
they imagined that Aurora, who loved the young, had 
stolen them to her embrace. 


Women.— How little does he know of the blessed 
purpose of this last and fairest bounty of creation—the 
consummation of his Maker's providence to man— 
whose circumstances of easy fortune have never re- 
quired the exercise, in his behalf, of its eweet influ- 
ences. How ignorant is he of the noble attributes of 
woman, whose prosperous career of life has inclined 
him to regard her rather as the partner of his plea- 
sures, than as the ministering angel of mitigation to 
his pains, or, more properly, as the kind enchantress 
whose magic powers can transform his sorrows into 
joys! How incompetent is he to estimate her hidden 
worth, who has never brought its truth to the stern 
ordeal of adversity, and found -the severity of the test 
has only purified it from the tevity that may have ob- 
scured its Brightness. 


TWENTY-FIVE ‘THOUSAND Wmows. — Twenty-five 


passed reoentfy. Twenty-five thousand widows made 
by the present war. By its bullets and bombehelis, its 
cannon balls and bayonets, its wounds, its-camp‘fevers, 
and privations. Twenty-five thousand wonren receive 
pensions; how many thousands do mot, we Gre ‘wot 
told. Many do not kuow whether thefr soldier Hes 
under Southern sod, or imgzishes in @ Soathern 
prison, or who will watch and wait for him long efter 
the magnolia blossoms on his grave. Twenty-five 
thousand widows. How many orphans? how many 
childicss mothers? how many betrothed maidens, 
whose young hopes have been nipped, and whose hearts 
are seared and scarred for life? What victory can com- 
pensate for so many broken hearts, even for the fact 
that so many helpless women have been reduced from 
comfort to beggary, for again we eay there are more 
than twenty-five thousand widows made by this war, 
who Bave not received even & miserable pension.— New 
York Paper. 

PROPERTY FoR SALE.—Thus I have told you what 
truths you must disclose. I shall now tell you what 
falsehoods ‘you may utter in regard to your estate. In 
the first place, you. may falsely praise, or, as it is vul- 
garly termed, puff your property ; for our law, follow- 
ing the civil law, bolds that a purchaser ought mot to 
rely apen wagae expressions uttered by a vendor at 
random én praise of bis property. So you may @firm 
the estate to be of any value which you choose to name, 
for it is deemed ‘a purchaser's own folly to credit a bare 
assertion like this. Besides, value consists in judgment 
and estimation, 4n which many men @ifer. Again, 
you may, with impunity, describe your land as uncem- 
monly ridb ‘water meadow, although it is imperfectly 
watered. ‘So where renewable interest is sold, anda 
fine on renewal is payable, the seller may state it to be 
@ emall fine, although it is of considerable amount, 
Such statements are cautions to purchasers to enquire. 
So mere puff, as that a house is fit for a respectable 
family, is entitled to no weight; but you must not in 
anawer to inquiries, assert, contrary to the fact, that 
your house is not damp. You may not refer @ pur- 
chaser to an agent who is ignorant of circumstances af- 
fecting the property of which you yourself are aware, 
If your agent should be guilty of fraudulent represen- 
tation, or a fraudulent concealment, you would be liable, 
If you should affirm that the estate was valued by per- 
sons of judgment, at a greater price than it actually 
was, and the purchaser act upon such misrepresenta- 
tion, you could not enforce the contract in equity Nor 
can you with impunity misstate the quantum of rent 
paid for the estate, because that is a circumstance 
within your own knowledge; the purchaser may have 
no other souree of information ; or your tenants, if he 
were to apply to them, might combine with you, and 
80 misinform and cheat him. And the purchaser will 
have a remedy against you for the fraud, although he 
did not depead upon your statement but inquired fur- 
ther —Lord St. Leonards. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGB: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


Warrtinc for a railroad train is only less tedious and 
annoying than waiting for a train of thought. 


“I wave lost my watch overboard. Is there any 
‘way to recover it ?"—‘“ Oh, yes, divers ways.” 


A KorTortovs contemporary says that he “ cannot be 
convicted of a single falsehood.” Then the only reason 
is, that his faleehoods always hunt in couples. 


COMPLIMENTS, carried to an extravagant extent 
become rude offences. There is a material difference 
between prettily asking fore lock of hair, and trying 
to take the whole scalp. 

A Kentucky farmer advertises that he has had two 
coumterpanes and three sheets stolen from his yard. 
Why didn't he keep the sheets in his house? Why keep 
“three sheets in the wind?” 


It is considered very creditable to men to have 
hearts of oak. but not half so creditable to have wooden 
heads. 


“Str, you are just like the motions of a dog’s tail.” — 
“ How 6o?”—* Because you are a wag.” 


Tr a ship makes eight knots an hour, how long will 
she take to make a crochet collar? 


THovu canst not joke an enemy into a friend; hut 
thou may’st a friend into an enemy. 


WHeEn is a hen most likely to hatch ?— When she is 
in earnest (her nest), 


THE present is a very artificial state of society as 
the monkey said when his master put breeches on 
him. 


We yesterday received an impertinent letter, upon 
which, although it was duly post-paid, we at once put 
three additional stamps. We put them with the heel 
of our boot.— American Paper. 


Tue Tartars pull a man by the ear when they want 
him to drink, and keep pulling him until he opens his 
mouth, when they pour down the liquor. We know 
rsome folks whose ears would not require much pull- 
img. 

A Mr. Pea has been indicted in Ohio for whipping 
dhis wife and children. No doubt he thinks it a 
hard case that a man can't be allowed to thrash his own 
“ Peas.” 

Why can't the captain of a vessel keep a memoran- 
dum of the weight of his anchor, instead of weighing it 
every time they leave port? 

A cowremPonary of ours,-who fancies himself besct 
by ememies, eays that he is “determined to eell lis 
life as dearly as possible.” We really think, that if 
he gets sixpence for it, he will die a swindler.— Ameri- 
cam Paper. 

“ My dear madam, I am surprised at your taste in 
wearing another woman's hair on your head.”—‘ My 
dear sir, I am equally astonished that you persist in 
wearing another sheep’s wool upon your back.” 


An impertinent editor warns@s that the battle ts not 
always to the strong. But that editorshowed on a cer- 
tain occasion, when a man was after him, that the race 
was to the ewift.—American Puper. 


Last week a man bought goods in one of the towns 
of Indiana, end offered a forged check in payment. A 
constable ‘at ‘hand, whose name was Cash, promptly ar- 
rested him. The rascal’s check wasn't cashed, but he 
was.— American Paper. 

‘WE once ‘heard a partisan boast that his party was 
e@ Briareus with a hundred arms. ‘Oh, yes,” said his 
opponent, “@ @undred armc end a hundred legs— 
‘the arms all basy in plonderimg the country, and the 
legs in running away with the spoils.”—American 
Paper, 

A PROMINENT member of Congress warns the baaks 
that they “may find a whirlwind raised about their 
ears.” They will be glad to hear it. Some of them 
have been not a little puzzled to know how the wind 
was to be raised.— American Paper. 


ARNOTT was one day, while panting with the asthma, 
looking out of his window, and was almost deafened 
by the noise of a brawling fellow who was selling oysters. 
Said he, “ That extravagant fellow has wasted, in two 
seoonds, as much breath as would have served me for 
month.” 


Oty Mrs. Derntey is a pattern of household 
economy. “She says she has made a pair of socks last 
her fifteen years, by only knitting new feet to them 
every winter, and new legs to them every other 
winter. 

A cutprir being asked what he had to say why the 
sentence of death should not be recorded against him, 
replied, “ He had nothing to say, as too much had been 


said already.” 
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